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Adult Teacher is for teachers and leaders 
ADULT TEACHER is for teachers and leaders of adult groups. 


The magazine section provides articles that can be used as 
additional resource material to help teachers teach. However, 
these articles also stand on their own. That is, they say some- 
thing worth while whether they are used as resource materials 
or not, 


The “Adult Leader” section is designed to help adult work- 
ers on every level: local church, subdistrict, district, conference. 


Teaching helps are provided in ADULT TEACHER for four 
adult series: Adult Bible Course (see the quarterly, Adult Bible 
Course, for students’ material and teaching plans), International 
Lesson Series (see Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student, and Ep- 
worth Notes for students’ material), Adult Fellowship Series (see 
Adult Student for students’ material), and Advanced Studies 
(see Adult Student for a reader’s guide). 


Each month we try to include an article that will help you 
with your teaching methods. “The Leader in Action” and “The 
Group in Action” provide special guidance in the International 
Lesson Series and the Adult Fellowship Series for those who 
lecture and for those who use group techniques. It is expected 
that you will read both “The Leader in Action” and “The 
Group in Action” regardless of the method you use. 
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Christmas 
1959 


By CHARLES M. LAYMON 


An old gentleman I knew used to shake his head 
and longingly say, “old days, old ways.” He was 
like the person of whom Jesus spoke: “No one 
after drinking old wine desires new; for he says 
‘The old is good’.” 

There are certain times of the year when all of 
us adults tend to think and talk like this. The 
Christmas season is one of these. Associations 
with the past are particularly alive for us when 
the carols are played and a holly wreath hangs on 
the door. 


YESTERDAY Was CHRISTMAS 


How memories move in to touch our hearts! 
We probably think more about our childhood, or 
of the hours when our children were with us, at 
Christmas than at any other time. Here is an op- 
portunity emotionally to relive them. Old sights 
and sounds, tastes and fragrances suddenly sur- 
round us on these moments so that nostalgia for 
the past all but crowds out the present. 

To think of the yesterdays in this fashion may 
be good for us. There is strength in remembering 
—and beauty too. The past brings with it a 
perspective that helps us keep our sense of values 
in order. It firms up the present as we touch our 
roots again. Former convictions and motives that 
caused us to dream and act in days gone by may 
once more stir us to make new decisions. This is 
one of the reasons that we are apt to be at our 
best at Christmas. 


Topay Is CuHrIsTMAS 


But today is Christmas, not yesterday. The time 
for worship, wonder, and praise in the presence of 
the manger is now. We have a new opportunity to 
stoop low with the shepherds and the wise men as 
we bring our gifts. The summons of the carol, “O, 
come let us adore him,” speaks to us in the living 
present. It is in the midst of rockets, planetoids, 
and moon shots that God calls us this year to go 
over to Bethlehem and see this thing that has 
happened. 

All of this means that it is the message of 
Christmas for today—not yesterday—that should 
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concern us. The birth of Christ is a new fact each 
December twenty-fifth. And it brings a new 
challenge in the light of the new situations we 
face, year by year. For instance, management- 
labor disputes, threats to world peace, social up- 
heaval, and juvenile warfare have been par- 
ticularly acute in recent months. As we come to 
Christmas in 1959, therefore, we face it in the 
midst of national and world conditions that 
desperately call for its message of reconciliation. 


Gop Actep In Love 


In the coming of the Christchild, God was acting 
in love to bring men to himself and to unite them 
in brotherhood to each other. The angels sang 
“Peace on earth.” These were not empty words 
since God was moving to bring peace to men. He 
himself was taking the lead. 

Christmas has both a personal and a social 
message. It was for our individual redemption 
that our Lord was born. But it was also for the 
bringing of a new life for men. The Magnificat, 
Mary’s own song, makes this abundantly clear. 
She sang of the exaltation of those of low degree, 
of feeding the hungry, and of the end of despotism. 

Each of us will face at this season the particular 
call that Christmas brings to us. We shall do 
more than enjoy ourselves; we shall probe our 
consciences in love and then, instead of saying, 
“old days, old ways,” we shall cry aloud, “new 
days, new ways.” 














Murray B. Morris 


In celebrating Christmas we are reminding 
ourselves of the supreme fact of all history. At a 
certain place on a certain day the eternal Word 
who was and is God became flesh and dwelt 
among us so that we might behold his glory. It 
would be impossible to exaggerate the staggering 
importance of that event. 

The least of the results has been to cut history 
squarely in two so that we now date all other 
events as taking place either before or after his 
coming. This supreme miracle that we call the 
Incarnation also gave birth to the New Testament 
and to the Christian church. 

Our faith in the Incarnation rests upon two 
solid convictions: 


First, this Jesus who was born of Mary is our 
divine Lord. He is the Son of God in a unique 
sense. I am not sure that this was the faith of the 
first disciples when they began to follow Jesus. 
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By 
CLOVIS G. CHAPPELL 





But many months later, after they had come to 
know him intimately, he put to them this ques- 
tion: “Who do you say that I am?” Simon an- 
swered out of his sure heart, “You are the Christ, 
the Son of the living God.” 

Then what? Our Lord did not rebuke Simon 
for his extravagant faith. Instead he responded 
with blazing enthusiasm, “Blessed are you, Simon 
.. . For flesh and blood has not revealed this to 
you, but my Father who is in heaven.” This was 
just another way of saying, “He who has seen me 
has seen the Father.” 

Thus one central reason for the Incarnation 
becomes evident: The Word became human in 
order to show us the very face and heart of God. 

The great words of our language cannot be 
crammed into a definition. Read what the dic- 
tionary has to say about love, for instance, and it 
will hardly matter to you whether you either 
love or be loved. 

On one occasion I asked a group of little tots, 
“What is love?” In reply they were as silent as 




















if they had been adults. But when I changed the 
question to, “Did you ever see love?” at once 
every hand went up. They were entirely right. 
Love was the first face into which their baby eyes 
had looked. 

Now God, whose nature and whose name is 
Love, is infinitely too great to be put into a defini- 
tion. Hence, he must become human. When the 
author of the Books of Samuel tells us of the 
coming of the heroic prophet for whom the book 
is named, he declares, “The Lorp appeared again 
at Shiloh.” In so affirming he is right. Samuel, 
knowing God even imperfectly, was able in some 
measure to reveal him. But in the coming of 
Jesus, God made the supreme revelation of him- 
self. 

This, as stated above, became the firm convic- 
tion of those who knew him best. They witnessed 
his hot anger against injustice. They saw him 
gather little children in his arms. They were 
amazed by his deep concern for shamed outcasts 
for whom nobody else cared. They heard him 
pray on the cross for those who were putting him 
to death. “Beyond that,” they said in their awed 
hearts, “not even God could go.” Today, so sure 


are we that they were right that the very best that j 


we can yearn for in God is that he be like Jesus. 


SEconp, this Jesus who was and is divine was also 
perfectly human. Faith in the humanity of our 
Lord is just as essential as faith in his deity. If he 
was not completely human, then he did not go all 
the way for my redemption. If, for instance, he 
were beyond the power of temptation, then his 
encounter with the Tempter in the wilderness was 
only a sham battle. But when this grim enemy 
attacks me, instead of engaging in harmless target 
practice, he shoots to kill. Therefore, the Incarna- 
tion means that this Child born in Bethlehem was 
at once human and divine, man and God. 

Thus our Lord is not only the supreme revela- 
tion of God, he is also the supreme revelation of 
man. First, he reveals us to ourselves. He was and 
is an incarnate conscience. Simon, in spite of his 
self-assurance, in spite of his passionate devotion 
to this Master, could do no less than fall at his 
feet with this sob upon his lips, “Depart from me, 
for I am a sinful man, O Lord.” 

Even so, that great revolutionist who died at 
the side of our Lord, having seen himself against 
the white background of this man on the central 
cross, must needs bring a verdict upon himself, the 
verdict of guilty. Though suffering the very pangs 
of hell he declared that it was no more than he 
deserved. In the presence of this incarnate Lord 
we know that all have sinned and fallen short. 


an Incarnation? 


In his presence also we see not only our failure 
in being but also in doing. In all probability Jesus’ 
disciples had been men of prayer from their youth. 
But once when they came upon him at prayer, 
they felt as if they themselves had never really 
prayed at all. Here was something so beautifully 
worthful that by comparison their own best efforts 
were mere ugly doll rags. Hence their request, 
“Lord, teach us to pray.” 

One day a worker in the slums of a great city 
sat talking to a woman of the street. Theirs was 
merely a friendly conversation. Nothing was being 
said about religion or about the woman’s evil past. 
But suddenly the poor creature burst into tears. 
At first the visitor was puzzled. But she under- 
stood when her friend timidly touched a white 
carnation that the mission worker was wearing 
and sobbed, “I’m not like that.” Even so does this 
incarnate Savior rebuke every one of us. 

But our incarnate Lord not only brings us a 
revelation of what we are, but also of what we 
may be, of our all-but-infinite possibilities. “We 
have never prayed like that,”’ these friends said 
with shame as they saw Jesus upon his knees. 
“But,” they added, “in spite of past failures, we 
can pray like that.” They even became increasing- 
ly sure that they could share his divine nature and 
so become like their Lord. 

“To all who received him, .. . he gave power to 
become .. .” “Power to become”—surely that is 
the most amazing power in the universe. In com- 
parison with it the atomic and hydrogen bombs 
are mere fizzling firecrackers. 

How vastly wrong we can go! Into what hot 
hells we have the capacity to descend. But there 
is a superbly brighter side. How incredibly right 
we can go, and how high we can climb! From 
just where we stand, two roads stretch away. 
One dips ever downward till it loses itself in the 
quagmires of desolation and death. The other 
climbs upward and ever upward through all time 
and through all eternity. Therefore this incarnate 
Lord both humbles us and exalts us. He enables 
us to become our best that we may also do our 
best. 

It is said that a young chap who had not yet 
found himself stood for the first time before a 
canvas upon which Titian had splashed one of his 
bewildering dreams. As he gazed upon the pic- 
ture, there came a new glow upon his cheeks and 
a new sparkle in his eyes. Then those close by 
heard him say softly to himself, “I, too, Titian. I, 
too, am an artist.” Even so across the centuries as 
men have looked at this incarnate Christ, they 
have come to share something of his spiritual 
radiance. 











HEALTH 


and the 
HEALING MINISTRY 


By RUSSELL L. DICKS 


Here is a supplementary article for use with the 
series “The Healing Ministry of the Church” (see 
pages 16-32). 


WE are made for health. Conclusive evidence to 
support this statement is well known to every 
physician. To fail to recognize that God wills 
health for everyone is to be unprepared to speak 
upon the subject of health and healing. Unfortu- 
nately many observations which the clergy make 
when they give attention to this subject are based 
on statements made before the time of scientific 
medicine, which may be dated from the latter part 
of the last century. This is true even though many 
physicians and other careful observers were col- 
lecting information pertaining to illness and health 
and examining that information in a scientific way 
years before the work of Pasteur and Lister. 


Tue Bible has three interpretations of illness, 
with others implied: (1) We are sick because 
either we or someone whose acts influence us have 
sinned; (2) we are sick because the Devil or 
devils have invaded us; (3) we are sick that the 
“glory of God may be made manifest.” 

The Gospels, presenting the thinking and the 
ministry of Jesus, contradict the first two of these 
beliefs, although Jesus seems to have accepted the 
fact of evil spirits. It can be concluded that what 
Jesus called “evil spirits” many people today 
would call “negative thoughts,” if they use work- 
a-day terms and do not attempt to speak in archaic 
language. It seems obvious that to Jesus some 
sickness was caused by sin, how much we do not 
know. He referred readily to sin and spoke with 
authority in revealing the mind of God in forgiv- 
ing sin. His attitude concerning sin seems to have 
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been that we are not to be unduly preoccupied 
with it but should get on our feet and get on with 
the job of living. 

Undoubtedly the man on the Jericho road that 
Jesus talked about who “fell among thieves” 
sinned in that he was careless in traveling alone 
on a road known to be frequented by thugs. That 
would be readily recognized as a sin in that the 
traveler was careless, just as many of those who 
are injured in present-day highway accidents 
could be said to be hurt because of sin: driving 
too fast; driving while unduly tired; driving while 
angry; driving while intoxicated. All these condi- 
tions are sinful in that they endanger the lives of 
persons. 

What was Jesus’ attitude toward the Jericho 
road traveler once he was injured? Pick him up, 
carry him to a hospital, pay his bill. How do we 
know it is not God’s will that the man die in the 
ditch as just punishment for his willfulness? Why 
not wait until he regains consciousness and see 
if he repents before we take care of him? Of 
course, he may die while we wait but that is his 
problem, not ours. 

No, Jesus commended the good Samaritan and 
his ministry of healing for taking care of the fallen, 
albeit sinful, traveler. As a hospital chaplain it 
has often been my observation that the so-called 
unworthy (and who of us would dare presume to 
be worthy of any act of kindness) actually feel 
gratitude only after they have experienced heal- 
ing within themselves and kindness in the hands 
and hearts of those around them. Then they move 
toward healing and redemption. 

In 1933 when I became a chaplain in a non- 
church-related hospital, there was not a book or 
article in the literature of the day upon the 
subject of ministry to the sick, let alone upon the 
broader subject of health and healing from the 
standpoint of religion. Since that time a flood of 


























material has been published—much of it is very 
thin and of little help because the writers are so 
anxious to write and the publishers so anxious 
to publish. 

Many of our clergy and laymen are expressing 
an interest in “faith healing,” “healing through 
prayer,” “healing services,” “the healing minis- 
try.” They may be misled by writers and speakers 
who make God out to be a vicious character in 
that he is said to send illness. They picture God 
as having the power of health at his finger tips 
but witholding it because of a disagreeable dis- 
position or a jealous nature. They say, “Say 
enough prayers, and God, will forgive you. Be 
humble enough, and God will heal you.” 

No! God is already healing you. The breath 
within you, the blood that flows through your 
veins, the strength that supports you in your 
everyday work and effort, the rest of the night and 
the hope of the day, love and affection and satis- 
faction are God’s healing powers that surround 
you. 


MoperRN medical observers all agree that the 
mind may make the body sick and the body may 
make the mind sick. We are not body, mind, and 
spirit; body, mind, and spirit are one. We are not 
feeding the body only when we eat or feeding the 
spirit only when we pray or feeding the mind 
only when we learn. To be overweight or under- 
weight does not mean only that we have a dietary 
problem but it may mean we have a spiritual- 
emotional problem. (Note that I use both the 
words spiritual and emotional, hyphenating them, 
because it is impossible to distinguish between 
emotional and spiritual.) To be mentally dull may 
mean that we have a glandular problem. To be 
spiritually dry may mean that we are emotionally 
discouraged. The doctrine of modern medicine is 
that we are one person, not three. 

In February, 1959, I opened an office in Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, for pastoral counseling upon 
a fee basis. A psychiatrist—an active Methodist 
layman, in a nearby town, said I was practicing 
psychiatry. In contrast, a local psychiatrist, a 
nonchurchman, welcomed me eagerly and im- 
mediately began sending me counselees. Modern 
medicine, including psychiatry (a specialty with- 
in medicine) , does not hesitate to deal with phases 
of people’s lives that traditionally have been con- 
sidered spiritual, such as guilt feelings, anxiety, 
hostility, despair, feelings of rejection, loneliness. 
These are spiritual-emotional problems, I would 
say; emotional problems, the psychiatrist would 
say. 

What is the treatment for guilt feelings? For- 
giveness, purposefulness, a sense of personal 
worth and of being accepted by others. For 
anxiety, when one feels afraid of the whole of 
mankind and the universe itself? Faith. For anger 
and hostility and resentment? Joy and a sense of 
the goodness, the joyfulness of life. For despair 
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and deep desperation? Hope. “We die when we 
lose hope,” a doctor told me. For rejection? Ac- 
ceptance. For loneliness? Love. 

When one assists in bringing purposefulness, 
faith, joy, hope, acceptance, and love to people, 
is one practicing psychiatry or is one carrying on 
the ministry of the Galilean? Has the pastor in- 
vaded the area of medicine, or is one attempting to 
reclaim that which has been defaulted? The fact 
that my counselees pay for the time they spend 
with me contributes to their recovery for they 
appear to talk more readily, without apology, and 
without fear of the breaking of confidence. They 
pay because of their sense of gratitude. 


WE are made for health. The evidence is con- 
clusive. God does not send illness; he sends health 
and healing. Illness and premature death are 
evidences of the negation of God’s desires. We 
become ill when the strong negative emotions 
mentioned above get out of control. We are 
healthy when the healing emotions of purpose- 
fulness, faith, joy, affection, creativity are strong. 
How much control we have over either of these 
sets of emotions we do not know. It is obvious 
that we often need help in managing the destruc- 
tive emotions of anger, guilt feelings, hostility, 
despair, loneliness, feelings of rejection. 

What the doctor calls health and what the 
pastor calls redemption are, in my opinion, one 
and the same. Doctors taught me this idea initially. 
My own observations as a patient, then as a hos- 
pital chaplain, and now as a counselor verify this 
belief. 

We are made for health, and there is a strong 
force within us that fights on the side of health. 
This force we call God. 
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Christmas in Bethlehem 





By C. LUTZ 


O little town of Bethlehem, 
How still we see thee lie! 


Tus familiar carol by Phillips Brooks reminds 
us of that holy spot in the distant East where 
the Light of the World was first given to mankind. 
It has been the dearest wish of many pilgrims to 
the Holy Land to linger on Christmas Eve in that 
field where, long ago, shepherds were “keeping 
watch over their flock by night” and to meditate 
on the divine wonder of the incarnation of Christ. 
Thousands of Christians flock “to Judea, to the 
city of David, which is called Bethlehem,” to 
attend the Christmas festival there each year. 

Bethlehem is only about an hour’s walk from 
Jerusalem. Anyone making the journey on foot 
will pass through mellow landscapes plentifully 
dotted with olive groves and hedges of cactus. 
Were it not for the twentieth-century traffic 
one meets on the way, one might imagine himself 
back in the days when the news of the birth of 
the Messiah came to the shepherds. Bethlehem 
has changed but little in the course of the 
centuries, although its inhabitants, with a strain 
of Crusader blood in their veins, are almost en- 
tirely Christian. 

Christmas is celebrated in many places in and 
around Bethlehem each year, particularly in the 
German Protestant church and in the ancient 
Church of the Nativity. The foundations of this 
church go back to the third century. According 
to legend it is built on the spot where stood the 
manger in which the Babe was lain. 

The Christmas Eve celebration in the famous 
field just outside Bethlehem is very impressive. 
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Every year Protestant Christians of Jerusalem 
make a pilgrimage to this place to participate in 
the wonder of that holy hour. The field lies on a 
plain just over a mile from Bethlehem itself. 
Shepherds still watch their flocks there. The ruins 
of a church of the early Christian Era lend cre- 
dence to the tradition that it was there that the 
birth of Christ was first announced to the world. 

As night approaches, the Christmas ceremony 
begins. The sky stands crystal clear over the quiet 
countryside, with the lights of Bethlehem twin- 
kling in the distance. In a nearby hollow, where 
the shepherds still find shelter from the rain and 
the cold for themselves and their flocks, mutton is 
roasted over an open fire, in accordance with 
ancient custom, and is distributed among those 
taking part in the ceremony. Then the people 
listen to the age-old story of Christmas as told in 
Luke 2: 8-11. 

Then the listening multitude joyfully breaks 
out into beautiful and well-known carols, such as 
“Silent Night, Holy Night” and “O Holiest Night.” 
After this they hear the old, yet ever new message 
about “Peace on earth and good will toward men.” 
All this in the place where the shepherds were 
first told of the great event and where the Wise 
Men of the East saw the star that “went before 
them, till it came to rest over the place where the 
child was.” 

With the blessing of the Christmas message 
locked in their hearts, the pilgrims leave this 
sacred place. Some attend Christmas services in 
one of the numerous churches; others return to 
Jerusalem under the star-filled sky. 

Meanwhile the bells of Bethlehem ring out the 
glad tidings into the silent night, calling the sorely 
divided world once more to remembrance. 














Christmas Poetry 


Bethlehem 


Revered above all villages of earth, 
Bethlehem, House of Bread, 

Within your walls the Christ was given birth 
Cradled in manger-bed. 


One day your humble street and garden plot 
Echoed to kingly tread, 

Yet not for this your name is unforgot, 
Bethlehem, House of Bread. 


But that in you the perfect Life began 
Who once the thousands fed, 

Who through the centuries has given man 
Himself, the Living Bread. 


| —EDITH P. THAYER 


The Innkeeper’s 


Lament 





All day the motley crowd thronged through the 
town 

Demanding feed and shelter in the inn. 

I wearied from their clamor and the din 

That filled the place until the sun went down. 

‘Twas when I closed the door to seek my bed, 

I saw the weary couple in the night; 

And though I longed to help them in their plight, 

All I could offer was the cattle shed. 


I slept and did not hear the angels sing 
Nor see the star that lit the stable’s gloom. 
I did not know because there was no room 
The manger in my inn would house a King. 
I would have gladly fashioned Him a throne, 
If I had known—if only I had known! 


—WILLIAM ARNETTE WOFFORD 








Year ’Round Possibilities 


If only the spirit of Christmas would linger 
In our hearts every day of the year; 

The story of Christ and the gifts of the Wise Men 
Would give the world comfort and cheer. 


If the news the shepherds brought down from the 
hillsides 
Concerning the heavenly throng 
Descending to earth was but daily narrated, 
We’d glean a new joy in the Son. 


The bells in the steeples would ring all the 
sweeter, 
And souls would be freed of all fear— 
If only the spirit of Christmas would linger 
In our hearts every day of the year. 


—ALICE WHITSON NORTON 





The 


Special Ornaments 


We have a few new ornaments each year, 

But in this box we keep the special things 

That every joyous season reappear 

Upon our Christmas tree. This white bird’s wings 

Are slightly bent. And the star, I'll not deny, 

Was never straight, but we are always glad 

To see it; it has always been hung high 

On the topmost twig of every tree we’ve had. 

Touch these with care; the children made them 
all— 

The tinsel chains, lace-paper bells, and fat 

Gay cotton Santas. And the silver ball? 

Oh, that is precious—take good care of that! 

Reflected in its gleam I still can see 

Our baby’s smile at his first Christmas tree. 


—JANE MERCHANT 
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ADULT LEADERS 





PLANNING AHEAD 





Gu ae for the 


Adult Division 































Ewing Galloway 





The Adult Council 








Review from last month’s meeting the plans 
suggested by the six work groups (see ADULT 
TEACHER, November, 1959). 

Hear reports of progress. Check all schedules 
and plan further support to help the adults and 
the entire church family get the greatest good 
from these activities and experiences. (Division 
superintendent will have cleared with commission 
on education those matters related to the total 
church school and will report any changes.) 

Next, the council will move to items of prepara- 
tion for the next quarter. These include: 

1. Study plans for various groups. (See Re- 
sources for Adult Groups, 4412-BE [free] for full 
information regarding units and course.*) 

a. Basic Christian Books series *: Major Reli- 
gions of the World, by Marcus Bach, that ap- 
peared in October may not yet have been brought 
to the attention of your adults. Other books avail- 
able in the series are Christian Family Living, by 
Bishop Hazen G. Werner, and God in My Life, 
by Bishop Lloyd C. Wicke ($1 each; Leader’s 
Guide, 30 cents each). 

b. Study materials for parents in The Christian 
Home. 

c. Advanced Studies, focusing on current non- 
fiction of particular relevance to thinking church- 
men. October-December issues of Adult Student 
and Aputt TEACHER carry suggestions for group 
use of William H. Whyte’s The Organization Man. 
Next quarter two books will be presented: Harry 
Emerson Fosdick’s autobiography, The Living of 
These Days, and Georgia Harkness’ study, John 
Calvin, the Man and His Ethics. 

d. Adult Bible Course, January-March: The 
Book of Ezekiel. 

e. Undated units, films, International Lesson 
Series, Adult Fellowship Series units. 


* Available from The Methodist Publishing House serving your 
territory. 
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The committee on study plans should review 
the above studies and display books and ma- 
terials presently available. Groups may give 
orders through this committee for items for use 
next quarter (if council is meeting late in the 
month, orders previously made may be reported 
for information) . ' 

2. World Service giving by adults. Are the 
adults in this church being helped to sense the 
church-wide, world-wide scope of their giving 
through World Service? To what extent do they 
narrow their giving to those areas or causes from 
which they receive direct acknowledgments? 
How can the council help broaden the concept of 
giving so that adults may become more mature 
churchmen in their giving? 

Two or three council members may serve as a 
panel to present the major points of the articles 
by Adkins and Williams in Adult Student for 
November and December. The church-school 
treasurer’s report for the 1958-1959 church-school 
year, especially the figures covering World Service 
Sunday offerings as compared with contributions 
for current expenses, may be displayed for refer- 
ence. Plans should be initiated to help all adults 
become better informed—and ultimately more 
liberal—contributors to the World Service pro- 
gram. 

3. Emphasis on reaching and training persons 
for church membership (see The Church School, 
December). If time is limited, this discussion may 
be scheduled for January or February as prepa- 
ration for the beginning of the Lenten season, 
March 2. 

Perhaps at the close of this council meeting one 
of the less familiar but especially beautiful Christ- 
mas carols could be introduced by a choir member 
or the minister of music. Possibilities: “Once in 
Royal David’s City,” “Love Came Down at 
Christmas,” “What Child Is This?” (422, 94, 109 in 
The Methodist Hymnal). 

Close with prayer for this holy season and for 
the men and women of this church who in re- 
newal of spirit at this Christmastide may find 
Christ more real in their lives. 





Staff Personnel 


These persons are members of the staff of 
the Department of Christian Education of 
Adults, Division of the Local Church, P. O. 
Box 871, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Robert S. Clemmons, director 

Doris P. Dennison 

Allen J. Moore 

Virginia Stafford 

Edwin F. Tewksbury 





















Teacher: Recently I have been looking through 
The Methodist Hymnal to see how many hymns 
I might learn and I was amazed at the number of 
unfamiliar ones. Immediately the idea came to me 
that you might want to know some of these 
discoveries. 

Class: You know, we love the good old hymns 
very much and love to sing them. 

T: Queer thing is that I have the very same idea 
now, but perhaps put a different meaning in the 
words ‘good old hymns’. 

C: What is your new idea? 

T: The very oldest hymns of the Christian 
movement are those based squarely on the Bible 
and which have come down through 1900 years as 
powerful, vital witnesses to Christ. The very 
oldest hymn relating to Christ is, of course, the 
song of the angels. 

C: Of course! Are there any hymns in our 
hymnal that start out with that song? 

T: Several, in fact. Let’s look at them. Turn to 
hymn 565. Here is the simplest, shortest hymn in 
the book. Six words, and the tune is a single tone. 

C: Guess we can sing that one; anybody can 
sing that hymn. No wonder the shepherds, those 
simple men, could understand the message. 

T: The next one is hymn 639. It contains two 
phrases instead of one and is very easy to sing. 

C: We’re game, we'll try it anyhow. Any more? 

T: Yes, one more. The third one is the refrain 
of hymn 108. You will note that it is in Latin. The 
angels, naturally, would not have sung in Latin 
to Hebrew shepherds. Their language was 


Aramaic, a dialect of the Hebrew which is now a . 


defunct language. 

C: How did the song get into Latin? 

T: It was first written in Greek and then trans- 
lated into Latin around a.p. 400. Some thousand 
years and more later it was translated into Eng- 
lish. Some people of the Middle Ages sang songs 
in two languages—Latin and the vernacular. This 
kind of song has been called “macaronic.” 

C: If you will teach us the Latin, we’ll be glad 
to sing this French carol. 

T: Sing the words as they are except for two: 





Dr. Want is director of the Ministry of Music of the Divi- 
sion of the Local Church of The Methodist Church. 


Biblical Hymns 


By BLISS WIANT 








“Excelsis” is pronounced “ex-chel-sis”’; “deo” is 
sung “da-o.” Let’s sing it. 

C: That music makes one feel happy. No doubt 
we should feel happy when we think of Christ’s 
birth. We say “Merry Christmas” and don’t think 
why. 

T: You are so right. There is one more hymn 
I want you to learn. Turn to hymn 588. You will 
note that it starts with the same words as hymn 
565. Stanza 2 is the response of the shepherds to 
the song of the angels. See Luke 2:20: “And the 
shepherds returned, glorifying and praising God 
for all that they had heard and seen.” This should 
also be our response to the angelic message. 

C: We should keep those words ringing in our 
souls. 

T: Now, stanza 3 points to God, the King and 
Father. Stanzas 4, 5, 6, and 7 speak of Jesus as 
described in John 3:16 and the words of John the 
Baptist as recorded in John 1:29: “Behold, the 
Lamb of God, who takes away the sin of the 
world!” 

C: This is such an interesting hymn! 

T: Stanza 8 portrays Jesus as sitting at the right 
hand of God the Father, for Jesus said of himself 
in Mark 14:6, “sitting at the right hand of Power.” 
Stanza 10 mentions the “Holy Ghost,” thus bring- 
ing the Trinity into the focus of this great hymn. 
The final phrase ends the hymn in glory as it 
began. 

C: You have done a very great service to us in 
unfolding such a great hymn as this. 

T: It is truly a great hymn as to who and what 
Christ was and is. It is based entirely on the Bible 
and was written perhaps in the third century. 

C: As we think of it, we sing some songs which 
we think we like but for which we find no scrap 
of biblical reference. 

T: Just what songs can you name in this 
category? 

C: Two that we sing frequently are “In the 
Garden” and “The Old Rugged Cross.” But where 
can one find any scriptural basis for them? There 
just isn’t any. 

T: Glad you have made that discovery for your- 
selves. Many times we just do not think what we 
sing. Let us all resolve, when we sing the “good 
old songs” of the church, to sing those whose con- 
tent is based on biblical teachings. 








































































ADVANCED 


STUDIES 











Leader’s Suggestions, by Everett Tilson 





The Organization Man, by William H. 


Tus is the third month in a new 
series of studies for adults who are 
interested in a serious study of cur- 
rent trends of thought in the light 
of Christian values. Current books 
have been selected for the quarter- 
ly themes. 

In each case, the volume selected 
should be used as a study book. 
Adult Student will provide readers’ 
suggestions and guidance. ADULT 
TEACHER will carry suggestions for 
the leader. 

The series is structured in such 
a way that groups may begin their 
study according to their own sched- 
ule and may progress at their own 
pace. 

The Organization Man, by Wil- 
liam H. Whyte, Jr., was selected as 
the first study in this new venture 
in adult curriculum. 


> Introduction 


The main headings in the sug- 
ested outline may be treated as 
monthly topics, and the subheads 
as weekly topics. 

You will want to use the sug- 
gestions in accordance with your 
specific situation. Treat these helps 
as points of departure for independ- 
ent study. 

The value of this study will be 
minimal if your group members 


treat it as an extended book re- © 


view; maximal, if they treat 
Whyte’s book as a stimulus for a 
critical study of American char- 
acter from the perspective of 
Christian faith. Such a study will 
entail diligent preparation on the 
part of the entire group. After 
reading all the helps for the month 
of December, supplement the 
writer’s most helpful suggestions 
with your own ideas. Then outline 
your class activities, in every in- 
stance suggesting persons for as- 
signments for each of the sessions. 
You will, of course, make reading 
assignments quite far in advance. 


» Suggested Outline 


Part I: The profile and production 
of organization man 





Dr. Titson is associate professor of 
biblical theology, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity School of Religion, Nashville, 
Tenn. 
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A. The distinctive marks of or- 
ganization man 
B. The induction center of or- 
ganization man 
C. The professional initiation of 
organization man 
D. The guiding image of organi- 
zation man 
[See October issues of Adult Stu- 
dent and Aputt TEACHER. } 


Part II: The growing universality 
of organization man 
A. The strange absence of organ- 
ization man 
B. The uncritical idolatry of or- 
ganization man 
C. The popular enthronement of 
the organization man 
D. The technical enthronement 
of organization man 
E. The fictional idolization of or- 
ganization man 
[See November issues of Adult 
Student and Apu.t TEACHER. ] 


Part III: The situation and pros- 
pect of organization man 
A. The new roots of organization 
man 
B. The useful church of organi- 
zation man 
C. The sinful pride of organiza- 
tion man 
D. The effective resistance of or- 
ganization man 
[Part III is currently presented.] 


P Part Ill. The situation and 
prospect of organization man 
The impact of organization man’s 
ideals cannot be doubted. Yet the 
full measure of his influence does 
not become clear until one takes a 
close look at its domination of the 
new generation of college students. 
Philip E. Jacob, a professor of po- 
litical science at the University of 
Pennsylvania, in Changing Values 
in College describes today’s average 
student as a “gloriously contented” 
and “unabashedly selfish” person. 
Ask three members of your class 
to conduct a panel discussion on 
this book. The first member could 
give a detailed account of Jacob’s 
version of the profile of the typical 
Joe College in our day; the second, 
a forecast of the type of society 
such a person might be expected to 
shape; the third, a hint at some 


Whyte, Jr. 


things that we might do to correct 
and improve the outlook for the 
society of 1984. 

A. The new roots of organization 
man.—Vance Packard, in The 
Hidden Persuaders, relates a story 
of advertising success that vividly 
illustrates the importance of a sense 
of roots. While a well-known wine 
was still an obscure brand, its 
manufacturers enlisted motivation 
researchers in an effort to enhance 
the sales appeal of their product. 

These researchers found that 
many drinkers thought of wine in 
connection with family-centered 
festivities. Some of the people in- 
terviewed waxed nostalgic about 
the mixture of wine and pleasure 
of bygone days. This discovery 
prompted an all-out campaign to 
link home and wine together in 
advertisements. As a result, sales 
doubled. (Note this witness to the 
crucial importance of a sense of 
roots in our society, sometimes re- 
ferred to as an “uprooted” society.) 

The ideological roots of organiza- 
tion man spread along political, 
economic, and religious lines. Mer- 
chandisers have been busy in each 
of these areas in search of ways and 
means of eliciting painless and in- 
expensive conformity. Vance Pack- 
ard details their efforts in the 
above-mentioned book. Cornelius 
Loew does the same regarding reli- 
gion in Modern Rivals to Christian 
Faith. You might have a brief re- 
port on the nature of the campaign 
for conformity in each of these 
areas. 

B. The useful church of organi- 
zation man. The ideal church of 
organization man (see Adult Stu- 
dent) differs considerably from the 
ideal church of Paul, Luther, and 
numerous other great Christian 
thinkers. 

If possible, secure a panel of four 
or five people, including at least 
two who have had some theological 
training, to discuss the nature of 
the ideal church. Get a class mem- 
ber to play the role of organization 
man in this discussion; one of your 
theologians, that of a spokesman for 
the World Council of Churches. 

The following questions might 
be discussed: What do you think 
about the perspective of the Park 
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Forest ministry? Why should 
Christians work for the union of 
our Protestant churches? If the 
church in Park Forest were exert- 
ing a decisively Christian impact 
on its members, could they conform 
so readily to the demands and ex- 
pectations of their peers? What is 
the danger of looking on the church 
as the instrument of the com- 
munity? 

In face of the issues brought to 
light in the panel discussion, de- 
bate the pros and cons and impli- 
cations of the following statement 
from E. G. Lee’s Mass Man and 
Religion (out of print): “Mass 
man’s . . . complete dependence 
upon community feelings ... 
only emphasizes the fact he has 
retired from spiritual adventure 
and... has sought refuge in what 
appears to be the simple and 
obvious. But in that refuge he is 
isolated and miserable because he 
knows it is not his spiritual home; 
he does not belong there; he is 
restricted, retarded, and unhappy.” 

C. The sinful pride of organiza- 
tion man.—The schools of this 
country as a whole differ only little 
in aim and emphasis from that of 
Park Forest, and they have come 
under sharp criticism as a conse- 
quence. Some of their critics 
limited their attack to academic 
matters. 

The parents of a Midwestern 
child made headlines recently by 
their refusal to allow their child to 
attend the public school. They at- 
tributed their refusal to the school’s 
stress on life-adjustment courses 
to the neglect of more important 
subjects. This father, a professional 
mathematician, and his wife, a 
former teacher, felt they could do 
a better job of educating their son 
than would the public schools. 

Did these parents. accurately 
evaluate the public schools? If so, 
were they justified in the action 
they took? Discuss. 

Others have attacked our schools 
for doing poorly the one thing they 
seek, before and above all else, to 
do well. “Despite their emphasis on 
adaptation and adjustment,” these 
people declare, “the graduates of 
our schools do not adapt or adjust 
any better than did previous gen- 
erations.” If so inclined, such critics 
might cite the rising rates of crime, 
delinquency, and mental illness in 
support of their charge. 

The great philosophers and theo- 
logians have long recognized the 
impossibility of meaningful living 


apart from a unifying philosophy 
that ties the individual to some 
great purpose outside both himself 
and the realms of space and time. 
One can arrive at such a philosophy 
only through firsthand encounter 
with competing values and systems 
of thought; and it will never come 
without risk. Indeed, one must be 
ready and able to risk the loss of 
everything, even his most cherished 
values. According to Whyte, this is 
precisely what the parents of Park 
Forest children refuse to do. As- 
sured of the worth of organization 
man’s values, a principal and teach- 
ers are selected who will transmit 
their brand of secularism, unadul- 
terated and unchallenged, to the 
younger generation. The Whats and 
Whys which have exercised the 
great minds of the past go un- 
answered because they go unasked. 
Instead of going to school to learn 
what they should want and why, 
children now go to school to learn 
how and where to get what their 
parents want them to have. As a 
consequence, the great questions 
about life, death, and destiny get 
lost in preoccupation with the af- 
fairs of this life and this world. 

Should not organization man 
consider the possibility that the 
goal of history might run counter 
to the values and the viewpoint of 
suburbia? If so, is it not the busi- 
ness of the schools to bring him 
face to face with such sobering 
possibilities and responsibilities? 
If you agree that it is, how would 
you revise the curriculum of your 
local school to insure this result? 
Discuss. 

D. The effective resistance of or- 
ganization man.—Vance Packard, 
in The Status Seekers, advances an 
additional suggestion for guaran- 
teeing the immediate preservation 
of our traditional American values 
of individuality, resourcefulness, 
and initiative. He suggests that we 
should vastly increase the oppor- 
tunities in higher education for the 
army of underprivileged youth 
with high intelligence. Only thus, 
he believes, can we keep alive the 
struggle and competition among 
men which alone brings to the sur- 
face the brilliance and ability we so 
desperately need in our precarious 
world. 

He is dead right that we cannot 
afford this tragic waste of. brains. 
However, before we can reap the 
full benefit of their abilities, we 
must do something besides a better 
recruiting job for our schools. We 





must re-examine and reshape the 
curricula of the schools to which we 
send such recruits. Else, instead of 
helping us find a solution, they will 
only add to our problem. 

As a means of summarizing the 
strengths and weaknesses. of 
Whyte’s profile of American char- 
acter, you might wish to arrange a 
debate of the question: Resolved, 
That the virtues and ethic of or- 
ganization man will produce a 
nobler humanity than Whyte’s 
program for society. The members 
of the negative team should read 
carefully pages 440-448 of The 
Organization Man. Those on the af- 
firmative side, in addition to 
Whyte, might consult The Engi- 
neering of Consent, by John Price 
Jones; “World of Tomorrow,” 
Changing Times (July, 1954); Tide, 
a periodical for merchandisers. 

If possible, a minister or teacher 
of religion, preferably of some 
other church or denomination, 
might evaluate the arguments on 
both sides from the perspective of 
the Christian faith. 


» Books 


The Organization Man by Wil- 
liam H. Whyte. Doubleday and 
Company, $1.45. 

The Hidden Persuaders by Vance 
Packard. Cloth: McKay, $4.00; 
Paper: Pocket Books, Inc., 35 cents. 

Modern Rivals to Christian Faith 
by Cornelius Loew. Westminster 
Press, $1.00. 

Changing Values in College by 
Philip E. Jacob. Harper & Brothers, 
$3.50. 

Mass Man and Religion by E. G. 
Lee. Harper & Brothers. (Out of 
print.) 

The Status Seekers by Vance 
Packard. McKay, $4.50. 





January-March 


For the next study in this series 
a pair of books were chosen for 
emphasis and contrast: 

The Living of These Days, an 
autobiography by Harry Emerson 
Fosdick. Harper and Brothers, 
1956. $4. 

John Calvin, the Man and His 


Ethics, by Georgia Harkness. 
Abingdon Press, 1958. $1.50 (pa- 
per). 


Comments and guidance for this 
study will be prepared by Harold 
Ehrensperger, Associate Professor 
of Religion and the Creative Arts, 
Boston University School of The- 


ology. 
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JEREMIAH 















ADULT 
BIBLE COURSE 


Use with Adult Bible Course 


Tim Harden 


Tue traditionalists of Jeremiah’s day hated 
him with a deep passion. They thought he was 
against all their religious life, and so they sought 
to destroy him. 

“Come, let us make plots against Jeremiah, for 
the law shall not perish from the priest, nor coun- 
sel from the wise, nor the word from the prophet” 
(18:18). 

We should pause and note the significance of 
the three types of religious functionaries men- 
tioned in the above quotation. 

The key word for the priest was “law” (or 
instruction), for the wise man “counsel,” and for 
the prophet the “word.” 

The priest was obligated to instruct his fellow 
men as to the content, meaning, and interpreta- 
tion of the law of God. As Hosea had said: “My 
people are destroyed for lack of knowledge” 
(4:6). If men do not really understand the nature 
of God—that he is basically a God of justice, love, 
mercy, and unselfishness—they cannot worship or 
obey him rightly. God demands that his people be 
even as he is—fair, just, unselfish, thoughtful, and 
holy. 

The second professional religious functionary 
of Israel was the wise man. The key word for 
him was “counsel.” His work is represented by the 
ethical principles in the Book of Proverbs. 

The third professional man was the prophet. 
Often they collected into groups or “colleges.” 
Their key word was “the Word”—“The Lord 
declares that...” | 

Jeremiah obviously was not trying to destroy 
any of these channels of God’s revelation. He was 
trying to open them. But traditionalists often mis- 
understand the liberal mind—as in the days of 
Jesus. His contemporaries thought he was trying 
to destroy their faith in the Scriptures. He had to 
say to these persons: “I have come not to abolish 
them [the law and the prophets] but to fulfill 
them.” 


Dr. WEAVER is a member of the faculty of the Department 
of Religion, Hendrix College, Conway, Arkansas. 
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By HORACE R. WEAVER 


December 6: 


The Burden of the Lord 


This article supplements the material 
for this lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


JEREMIAH faced false prophets in his day. Chapter 
23 shows the elements that compose a false 
prophet as well as a true man of God. One basic 
principle is this matter of “the Word.” The true 
prophet always says: “Thus saith the Lord.” But, 
as Jeremiah pointed out, false prophets say: “He 
says,” rather than “The Lord says.” 

Jeremiah was convinced that their words were 
man-conceived, not God-conceived. Furthermore, 
the prophets went around quoting one another. 
They had not been in the counsel of the Lord, but 
in talk-fests of men. Too often such gatherings 
are only a period of pooling ignorance, and they 
produce little of religious value. 

Poor King Zedekiah was confused. He was ad- 
vised by prophets to do contradictory things. The 
mass of the prophets were nationalistic and emo- 
tional. They found their counsel from one another 
rather than from the Lord. Such men are a 
“burden” to the Lord. 


An appalling and horrible thing 

has happened in the land: 
the prophets zrophesy falsely, 

and the priests rule at their direction; 
my people love to have it so. (5:30-31). 


Equally as tragic as having prophets who speak 
their own word instead of the Word, is having 
“people who love to have it so.” Congregations 
help make their ministers. We should tell our min- 
isters to speak as God gives them light. Unleash 
them. Set them free. To speak “smooth things” 
is to seek to be suave in the pulpit, for the rough 
edge of God’s Word sometimes hurts. We need it, 
however, for it alone saves. 

Zedekiah came to wish that he had listened to 
the one in whom he always knew the Word lived. 
We also need to listen to those who have stood in 
the counsels of the Almighty. Traditionalists some- 
times err, as in Jeremiah’s day. So also new teach- 
ings may err. But we must listen and judge their 
validity by Jesus’ teachings lest we too become a 
burden to the Lord. 
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December 13: 
A Secret 
Weeping 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


CHAPTERS 30 through 33 of Jeremiah are 
known as “The Little Book of Comfort.” In these 
chapters Jeremiah ceases to preach doom and de- 
struction. Rather, he preaches hope and restora- 
tion. 

For many years he has been preaching against 
the monarchy and the bad counsel of the king’s 
advisers. But now, as the days of seige are draw- 
ing to a fatal close, Jeremiah lifts up the banners 
of hope. 

The conditions of these last days were horrible 
in Jerusalem. We get a picture of them in the 
Book of Lamentations (chapters 2 and 4). Jeru- 
salem is falling fast. 


Her gates have sunk into the ground; 
the law is no more, 
and her prophets obtain 
no vision from the Lorp (Lamentations 2:9). 


War’s toll of young men is severe too. 


The elders [parents of dead soldiers?] ... 
sit on the ground in silence; 


the “maidens of Jerusalem ' 
have bowed their heads to the ground 
(verse 10). 


The infants and babes cry to their mothers, 
“Where is bread... ?” (verse 12). Indeed, condi- 
tions are so bad that the people have turned to 
cannibalism (2:20; 4:10). 


Those who were brought up in purple 
lie on ash heaps (4:5). 


They are poor, hungry, and destitute. These 
wealthy princes whose bodies once glowed as 
coral in their health are now sick in their famine. 


Their visage is blacker than soot, 
they are not recognized in the streets; 
their skin has shriveled upon their bones (4:8). 


The Lord has scorned his altar, 
disowned his sanctuary (2:7). 


So royal and priestly life, rich and poor all live 





alike in these last days. Life is cheap, property 
worthless. 

Yet at this very time Jeremiah held up hope of 
restoration. When bread was selling for the price 
of a vineyard, Jeremiah purchased a field from 
his ancestral home in Anathoth. He purchased it 
from his cousin who needed cash for those hor- 
rible days of inflation. 

Jeremiah paid the full price for the field—giving 
him opportunity to say that the last word of the 
Lord was not destruction. After repentance for 
immoral living and a return to the holy God, 
Yahweh would restore the people of Judah as 
they lived before. Men would purchase farms and 
houses. There would be laughter among bride- 
grooms and brides. There would be song and 
mirth. A new age was ahead—but not till after a 
long period of time—seventy years! During the 
years of exile Judah would repent of her infidel- 
ity which had brought her to this state of affairs. 


Even though there was hope ahead, yet the 
days of evil were upon them. Fear, hunger, in- 
justices of many types, and insincere praying 
went on apace. 

The king’s hesitant suggestion that Jeremiah 
pray for Jerusalem was a strange request in a 
way. After all, Jeremiah had told the king and 
princes that there was only one way to save the 
city—and they had refused that way—the way of 
fidelity to the pledged word and loyalty to God. 
Now, in the “hell” of judgment (in war) for their 
immoral ways, they asked the prophet to pray for 
them. But the time to pray had passed! They were 
now in the period of judgment. Time could not be 
recalled. It was too late. 

Jeremiah told the king he could do either of 
two things—surrender and save his life, or fight 
to the very last and forfeit his life and that of the 
women of the court. He chose the latter. 


WE greatly admire Ebed-melech. He was an 
Ethiopian (Negro) palace official and had much 
authority as the king’s trusted slave. This Negro 
came to the help of Jeremiah in much the same 
manner as one from Cyrene later lifted a cross for 
another Jewish prophet. Both Negroes are remem- 
bered for their loving labors in behalf of suffering 
men of another race. 

The words of King Zedekiah to his noblemen 
who demanded the death of Jeremiah are very 
reminiscent of Pontius Pilate. Zedekiah said: 
“Behold, he is in your hands; for the king can do 
nothing against you.” Pilate said: “Behold the 
man!” Both Jeremiah and Jesus were held to be 
innocent. But a king and a Roman legionnaire 
were fearful to stand by their own convictions. 
They let others decide what to do with a prophet’s 
life. This is a major sin of our day: too often we 
let the crowd decide what to do with another’s 
life. 
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December 20: 
The Book of 


Consolation 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


Tue siege of the City of David began in January 
588 B.c. and continued until August of 587 B.c. The 
war ended during the worst month of the year— 
for the land is parched by the dry weather and 
water supply is at its lowest at this time. 

King Zedekiah and his closest friends and 
guards fled during the night toward the Jordan. 
Second Kings 25:4 tells us that he fled by way 
of the gate between the walls. This has been 
located and is called the Dung Gate—the south- 
ern end of the Tyropoeon Valley. 

The king and soldiers made their escape to the 
Jordan where they were captured and brought to 
Nebuchadrezzar’s command post at Riblah, Syria. 

Meanwhile, the commanding officer (Nebuzara- 
dan) ordered the city of Jerusalem to be de- 
stroyed—city walls torn asunder, Temple and 
palaces and government buildings burned. Those 
who were captured were taken as prisoners to 
Babylonia. 

At Riblah, Jeremiah was brought to Nebuzara- 
dan who gave him his choice of going with the 
exiles or staying in Jerusalem. The choice was 
given because Jeremiah seemed to favor the 
Chaldeans since he had prophesied the downfall 
of Jerusalem and had tried to get the king to 
surrender and the soldiers to desert. 

Jeremiah decided to remain in his homeland. 
Gedaliah, who probably had opposed the rebellion 
as had Jeremiah, was appointed by Nebuzaradan 
as governor over the conquered land. He set up 
his capital at Mizpah. 

Refugees who had fled to Moab, Edom, Ammon, 
Philistia, and Gilead began returning to Mizpah. 
So also did veteran soldiers who had escaped in 
various ways. These were assured by Gedaliah 
that no reprisals would be made against them by 
Babylon; he urged them to settle down to a 
natural life again. 

At Riblah, where Nebuchadrezzar had killed 
Zedekiah’s sons, and where Nebuzaradan inter- 
viewed Jeremiah, the prophet received an “al- 
lowance of food and a present” (40:5). 


Durinc the next few months Jeremiah (in Judah) 
began to prophesy words of hope and courage. 
He believed that God would bring the exiles 
back and restore their good fortunes. 

His preaching now differed considerably from 
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his former methods. Let us observe that Jeremiah 
had preached by two techniques—by words and 
by symbolic action and parables. A review of these 
symbolic methods will prove helpful. 

Jeremiah (13:1-7) had purchased a new linen 
waistcloth. Before it was ever washed, he buried 
it in the presence of some people. Some days 
later, he (and they) went to dig it up and found 
that it had rotted. So God will “spoil the pride 
of Judah” as they “refuse to hear my words.” 

Again, Jeremiah took some wine jars (13: 12-14) 
and filled them with wine, then dashed them 
against one another. So “I will fill with drunken- 
ness all the inhabitants of this land . . .” and they 
shall be destroyed similarly! 

The prophet visited’ a potter’s house and 
watched him at work with his wheel. He then 
realized that God is the potter, Israel (and other 
nations) the clay. God will shape them according 
to his purposes—giving them freedom to choose 
the good, but judging them and shaping them 
none the less. “And the vessel he was making of 
clay was spoiled in the potter’s hand, and he re- 
worked it into another vessel, as it seemed good 
to the potter to do” (18:4). 

Another symbolic action was with the shattered 
earthen jar (19:1-13). Jeremiah took several 
senior priests and many elders to the Valley of 
Hinnom. He purchased a flask as he went; after 
arriving, he broke the flask to pieces. “Thus says 
the Lorp of hosts: So will I break this people 
and this city, as one breaks a potter’s vessel, ... 
because they have stiffened their neck, refusing to 
hear my words.” 

The wooden yoke (replaced by an iron yoke) 
symbolized inevitable exile and treatment as 
slaves (27:1-11). Hananiah, a false prophet, broke 
the wooden yoke, but could not break the iron 
one. Stronger than human hands were required 
to break the yoke God would place around the 
neck of Israel in exile. 

Jeremiah’s purchase of a field from his cousin in 
Anathoth and his burial of the deed for safekeep- 
ing symbolized his hope for the future. Land 
would still be bought and sold, and Israel would 
still possess the land of tomorrow. 

Some Rechabites (who by vow had promised 
never to touch wine or liquor) were brought by 
Jeremiah to the Temple (35:2-11). There he 
tempted them to drink wine. But they vehemently 
refused to touch a drop. So Israel should be 
equally loyal to the laws and will of God. 

During the last years, in Egypt, two other 
symbolic actions were made. Jeremiah hid some 
stones in the pavements of Pharaoh’s palace 
(43: 8-13). He stated that Nebuchadrezzar would 
come to Egypt and place his throne on those very 
stones, ordering the destruction of the shrines of 
Egypt. This prophecy did not come to pass. 

Jeremiah’s message turned to hope and courage. 
But the hope was founded on the concept of 
judgment for evil-doing. 
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December 27: 
The New 


Covenant 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


J EREMIAH is the prophet who gave us the 
phrase “the new covenant.” This has been very 
significant for two reasons. First, Jesus identified 
himself with this hope when he instituted the 
Lord’s Supper: “This is my blood of the covenant, 
which is poured out for many.” 

Secondly, the literature of the Christian church 
has taken on the title of this phrase: “The New 
Testament,” that is, the “New Covenant.” The 
New Israel has replaced the old “Israel.” 

With Jeremiah an old dream was phrased in 
new words. 

The dream is caught up in the idealism of the 
eighth-century prophet Hosea. After his marital 
difficulties with Gomer, he had come to realize 
that God loved his wayward people, even as he 
had loved wayward Gomer. 

Gomer was purchased and properly disciplined 
by her husband. He did “hedge up her way with 
thorns” and “build a wall against her” so she could 
not find her paths to her lovers (Hosea 2:6). She 
was punished (2:13). 

Then, having disciplined his wife (Gomer), 
Hosea made a new covenant with her. Likewise, 
Hosea sees that God, having disciplined his 
“wife” (Israel), makes a New Covenant with 
Israel. 

“And in that day, says the Lorn, you will call 
me, ‘My husband,’ and no longer will you call me 
‘My Baal.’... And I will make for you a covenant 
on that day with the beasts of the field, the birds 
of the air, and the creeping things of the ground; 
and I will abolish the bow, the sword, and war 
from the land; ... And I will betroth you to me 
for ever; I will betroth you to me in righteousness 
and in justice, in steadfast love, and in mercy. I 
will betroth you to me in faithfulness; and you 
shall know the Lorn.” (Hosea 2:16-20.) 


Now this dream of a covenant, made not only 
with Israel, but with all mankind, indeed with 
the beasts of the field, is taken up by Isaiah. Dur- 
ing his last years Isaiah preached this new mes- 
sage. 

Isaiah’s message was concerned with a new day 
and a new type of king. The kings in his day— 
Uzziah, Hezekiah, and Ahaz—had not been loyal 
men of justice and faith. He dreamed of a day 
when a king would rise from the Holy City, from 





the stock of Jesse, and found a new type of 
government. On his shoulders would be the gov- 
ernment of the world (9:6). 

During the reign of this ideal son of David, a 
new spirit would come upon the people. It would 
be the kind that Ezekiel dreamed of—for their 
hearts had been cleaned and a new spirit put 
within them. 

Isaiah dreamed further (11:1-9): The spirit of 
the Lord shall rest upon the young ruler—wisdom, 
understanding, knowledge of God, and true re- 
ligion. He will judge not by what the eyes see, but 
by truth—hence in justice and righteousness. 


Righteousness shall be the girdle of his waist, 
and faithfulness the girdle of his loins (11:5). 


Hosea’s vision of a covenant which would in- 
clude the animals is picked up by Isaiah in this 
same chapter (11:6, 9). 

I am convinced that Hosea stated his dream; 
Isaiah picked it up, amplified it, and fed the mind 
of Jeremiah with it. 

There seems no reason to doubt that Jeremiah 
also dreamed in the last years of his ministry of 
a time to come when his king would bow before 
the King of kings and Lord of lords. He had not 
known such a king in his time. Surely the time 
would come when a branch of Jesse would rule, 
and because of his spirit of wisdom, peace would 
come on earth to men of good will. 

Jeremiah dreamed of a day to come when his 
nation would find a new birth of freedom—a 
rebirth of the kingdom under a scion of the house 
of David (23:5-6; 33:15-16) and with it national 
restoration. 


Two great prophets in Babylon picked up this 
dream too. Ezekiel dreamed of a great return and 
believed that the New Jerusalem would be cen- 
tered around the Temple. Social justice would 
prevail—work for all men, play for children, care 
for the aged. (Read chapters 40 through 48 of the 
Book of Ezekiel.) 

The second prophet was the unknown prophet 
who wrote Isaiah 40 through 55, often called the 
Prophet of Restoration. He witnessed the coming 
of Cyrus and the capture of Babylon in 539 B.c. 
He prophesied that the great new Exodus was at 
hand. His works are among the most beautiful 
poems in the history of religious literature and 
have influenced Christianity perhaps more than 
any other part of the Old Testament. 

Second (Deutero) Isaiah started his ministry 
by proclaiming that the “seventy years” of Jere- 
miah’s proclamation were now fulfilled. A new 
day had dawned. So Jeremiah’s dream is ex- 
panded and passed on to those who sat in darkness 
in Babylon but who now saw a great light. Indeed, 
they, having seen the light, were commissioned to 
become priests of that light and to be a “light to 
the nations” forever. 
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By FRANK R. SNAVELY 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Study Jackson’s material in Adult Student. 
In preparation make a brief survey of the stu- 
dent’s material for the entire unit, noting the 
basic themes for the individual sessions. 

Many resources are available for your discus- 
sion. Several are listed on page 19. See the article 
on page 4. Secure these resources in advance of 
your preparation. 

Your pastor may have some of these books, or 
consult your local library. The daily newspaper is 
also a source of articles that describe the medical 
treatment of human diseases. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Identifying the theme 
II. The total self 
III. Co-operation between minister and doctor 
IV. Co-operation between the church and medical 
science 


To BEGIN 


Brief the class on the nature of this new unit 
entitled “The Healing Ministry of the Church.” 
You might consider two factors for the opening 
of this first session: Members of the class may 
wish to discuss personal questions provoked by 
their reading of the study material. Stress the fact 
that these questions will receive consideration in 
class discussion. Also you might call attention to 
the suggested resource material for this unit. Ad- 
ditional reading among the class members will 
create a greater interest in the theme. Make sure 
that the class members are acquainted with the 





Mr. SNAVELY is minister-director of Pleasant Hill Com- 
munity Church and Center, Pleasant Hill, Tennessee. 
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December 6: 
The Ministry 
of Healing 


available sources in the community from which 
the resource material can be obtained. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Identifying the theme 


In order to identify the basic theme you might 
begin with direct quotations from the student’s 
magazine. Jackson opens his discussion by pre- 
senting the serious problem of human health. 
Then he says, “The Christian Church invariably 
takes a stand on those things that affect the lives 
of its people in any important way. This has been 
true of illness, health, and the healing arts.” By 
all means, use other statements that you find help- 
ful for your presentation. 

It is important that the students understand the 
nature of the basic theme for this month. All of 
us are interested in the world health problem. 
We are equally concerned with the position of the 
Christian church on disease and its cure. To get 
under way, then, we begin by considering the 
church’s attitude toward orthodox medicine. 

Consider a further clarification of the subject 
matter by defining certain words that appear in 
the students’ material. Make a list of those words 
you think need defining, or use the following sug- 
gestions: health, disease, healing, emotion (fear, 
hate, love, sympathy), psychotherapy, religious 
faith. Definitions can be found in a dictionary or 
in the suggested resource books. 


II. The total self 


Following the presentation of his theme, Jack- 
son proceeds to discuss the scientific understand- 
ing of the human organism in its three primary 
parts—body, mind, and spirit. Perhaps these divi- 
sions can be better implemented by presenting a 
picture of the “total human self” to the class. 

Of course there are specialized functions in the 
medical field. A physician may choose to follow 
the career of “general practice.” On the other 
hand, he may choose to specialize in the treatment 
of specific organisms and diseases. He may culmi- 
nate his medical studies by becoming an eye, ear, 
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nose, and throat specialist; a neurosurgeon; a 
psychiatrist; a radiologist; or other specialist. 

Nevertheless, medical science is now giving 
serious consideration to the totality of the human 
organism. It is important to realize that whatever 
happens to the body has a corresponding effect on 
mental ability. Conversely, deep-rooted antago- 
nisms in the soul and mind can produce physical 
symptoms of sickness. Medical science is strongly 
stressing the unity of the human organism with 
its corresponding health or disease. 

There are several well-known ailments you 
might use to illustrate this point. For instance, a 
diabetic has physical malfunctions because an 
excess of sugar is present in the body system. The 
physical symptoms of diabetes can disrupt mental 
stability, causing depression of spirits or deep 
shock. 

Emotional crises are equally disturbing to 
bodily functions. Physical ailments such as ulcer- 
ated stomach, arthritis, high blood pressure, 
functional heart disorders, allergy, and numerous 
others may be aggravated by negative thoughts 
and emotions harbored in the mind. 

The idea of the human organism’s unity goes 
back to early Greek culture. Indeed, the very com- 
mon word “psychosomatic” has been borrowed 
from the Greek physicians. Psyche means soul, 
and soma means body. The entire word is in- 
tended to describe the totality of the human being. 


III. Co-operation between minister and doctor 


Now let us look at the co-operative relation- 
ships between medical science and the church 
which originate in their respective appreciation 
of man and his health. Jackson says, “If the study 
of modern medicine shows so clearly the relation 
of an emotion to a physical condition, how im- 
portant it must be for the total well-being of a per- 
son to have the basic spiritual integrity of his life 
in proper accord and balance. It is at this point 
that the church is receiving increasing apprecia- 
tion and support from those who work in medi- 
cine.” 

Let us look first at the co-operative relationship 
between minister and doctor. The modern minister 
is trained to recognize the importance of psy- 
chological and spiritual atmosphere and its cor- 
responding influence upon the health of the 
individual. Most seminaries seek to impart this 
knowledge to their ministerial students. The 
seminary curriculum will include courses in pas- 
toral counseling and the psychology of human 
behavior. In situations where a university hos- 
pital is located on the campus, the ministerial 
candidate receives counseling experience by 
working with hospitalized patients. 

By virtue of this training, the minister is pre- 
pared to work effectively with community physi- 
cians. He is able to render a great service of heal- 
ing for the mental and spiritual health of the 
community. 









It should be clearly understood that in no way is 
the minister licensed to write medical prescrip- 
tions. Nor is he able to render a therapy in cases 
that need medical attention. Rather, the modern 
minister is trained to recognize the depth of the 
individual’s problems that pertain to his over-all 
health. Marital, financial, and spiritual problems 
can be dealt with by the minister. The trained 
minister can recognize symptoms in the acutely 
disturbed which are beyond his ability to cure. 
At this point he may work co-operatively with a 
local doctor or refer the patient to a specialist. 

In turn, the doctor may refer a patient to a 
minister when he recognizes that the patient’s 
basic need is spiritual. A certain minister tells how 
he counseled with a woman who was referred to 
him by a physician. The woman had physical com- 
plaints but the doctor, upon examination, found 
that the symptoms were not organically moti- 
vated. Bitterness and resentment were causing her 
ill health. Her illness could best be relieved by 
the therapy of a minister who could offer Chris- 
tian faith and love. 

Leslie Weatherhead illustrates the working 
relationship between ministers and doctors that is 
taking place in his native England. He had the 
honor of placing three propositions before the 
Methodist Conference of England. This proposal 
was adopted by the conference: 

1. Candidates for the Methodist ministry should 
receive the kind of training that would enable 
them to diagnose emotional illness. 

2. Co-operative clinics utilizing the services of 
doctors and trained ministers should be made 
available to needy patients. 

3. The Methodist Church should engage in 
intercessory prayer for the sick and make reports 
to the secretary of the spiritual healing com- 
mittee.1 

Similar programs of training and clinical rela- 
tionships betwen doctors and ministers are now 
offered on a wide scale. Relate this information 
to the class. It is suggested that you interview 
your own pastor about his co-operative association 
with doctors in the community or about the psy- 
chological training he received while in seminary. 


IV. Co-operation between the church and medical 
science 


The psychological training of the minister is 
primarily motivated by the interest of the organ- 
ized church in the importance of the healing arts. 
This interest of the church has its roots in early 
Christian history. In fact, the first primitive “pas- 
tors” of early civilization were also “medicine 
men.” Not until recent centuries has there been a 
division of the healing arts between church and 
medical science. 

The daily Scripture references in Adult Student 
illustrates how Jesus was interested in the healing 


1See Leslie Weatherhead, Psychology, Religion and Healing. 
Abingdon Press, 1951. 
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arts. You might call attention to his experiences, 
also mentioning that the command to “heal” was 
included in the commission Jesus gave his dis- 
ciples. There are several experiences in the Acts 
of the Apostles which indicate how the commis- 
sion to heal was an integral part of the ministry 
of the early Christian church. 

The modern church is equally interested in 
carrying out Jesus’ commission to heal the sick. 
Karl Stolz has compiled the following list of 
therapeutic agencies mediated by the Christian 
fellowship ?: 

1. Prayer (invocation, supplication, petition, 
intercession) 

2. Worship (adoration, thanksgiving, praise, 
ascription, consecration, the sacraments) 

. Confession and forgiveness 

. Instruction in morals and religion 

5. Assurance 

6. Comfort 

7. Conversion (recentering of personality) 
8 

9 


Hm CO 


. Occupational therapy 
. Fellowship 
10. Suggestion 
11. Christian nurture 
12. Preaching 
In addition to these therapeutic agencies the 
church is interested in institutional care. The 
church recognizes that dedication to the kingdom 
of God in full-time Christian service comprises not 
only the pastoral ministry, but also that of men 
and women dedicated to the healing art in re- 
ligious instiutions. The church has trained people 
to become medical missionaries, serving at home 
and abroad as doctors, nurses, therapists, and 
technicians. 
To provide medical care the church, on a con- 


n— Stolz, The Church and Psychotherapy. Abingdon Press, 
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Ministers and doctors work together in the ministry of 
healing. 





H. Armstrong Roberts 


ference basis, has constructed hospitals, clinics, 
and homes for the aged. If your own annual con- 
ference sponsors a medical institution, this will 
illustrate this concern of the church. Church- 
sponsored institutions employ medical scientists 
who may or may not be considered as medical 
missionaries. Such institutions co-operate with 
secular hospitals and research centers interested 
in the cure of human disease. 

The problem of health is greatly aggravated 
by the shortage of trained personnel. The church 
has been of great help to the medical profession 
in its time of need. It has supplied economic as- 
sistance for patients who needed medical care but 
could not afford it. Many times when there has 
been a shortage of trained medical personnel, the 
church’s ministers have been the only therapists 
available for troubled people. 

Of equal value is the preventive power of the 
Christian faith, How much more acute would be 
the problem of health were it not for the positive 
philosophy of life taught by the Christian church! 
The medical profession and the church are allies 
in the business of healing. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How is human health influenced by the rela- 
tionship of body, mind, and spirit? 
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2. Define “psychosomatic.” What illnesses are 
considered to be psychosomatic in origin? 

3. Identify the commission Jesus gave to the 
seventy disciples. Do you believe that the refer- 
ence to healing in this commission is a valid part 
of the modern church’s ministry? 

4. How important do you consider the counsel- 
ing training of a seminary student? 

5. Do you believe that the church should estab- 
lish clinics, hospitals, and homes for the aged, or 
should they be sponsored by secular agencies? 


In CLOSING 


Remind the class of the basic theme of the 
unit, and briefly summarize the main points of 
this session. Announce the subject for the next 
discussion period, “The Church’s Attitude Toward 
Preventive Medicine.” 





The Group in Action 








By GILBERT F. COFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose of the unit: The importance of the re- 
lationship of body, mind, and spirit to one another 
is often overlooked in modern healing. The pur- 
pose of this unit is to re-examine the position of 
the church in relation to its responsibility to the 
call of the ministry of healing; to study Jesus’ life 
with regard to his healing ministry; and to de- 
termine areas that need to be included in the 
present healing ministry of the church in order to 
more completely minister to man’s body, mind, 
and spirit. 

Preparation: Read the four lessons of the unit 
in order to see the total picture of Jackson’s 
treatment of the subject (Adult Student). Make 
notes of the major ideas in each lesson. List the 
persons in your group who might make a valuable 
contribution on a particular phase of the unit 
because of their background and experience. 

Try to allow an hour for the study. Encourage 
the group to read Jackson’s material and to do 
some research on the outstanding points. 

Should others be responsible for leading a 
lesson in the unit, get together with them to co- 
ordinate the handling of the entire unit. 

Ask the class to read the daily Scripture lessons 
in order to get the impact of the healing ministry 
of Jesus. 

The suggestions given are to serve as a guide. 
The leader should not feel the necessity of follow- 
ing them explicitly. 

Permit freedom of expression so as to bring out 





Mr. Corer is conference director of adult work in the 
Virginia Conference. 


each person’s attitude toward the subject under 
discussion. Remember, it is the leader’s responsi- 
bility to set up conditions that will permit atti- 
tudes to be changed. 

Before the unit is begun, select someone from 
the group to take notes on the major points dis- 
cussed. These will be used for summary and 
evaluation at the close of the unit. 

Ask a member of the group to find out what 
your local church is doing in support of hospitals, 
medical schools, and medical research. These facts 
should be shared with subgroup 1. 

Ask a couple of members to talk with a local 
doctor about how a good mental attitude by a 
patient toward his illness affects the speed of his 
recovery. Have them share their ideas with sub- 
group 2. 

Have a member prepared to give a definition 
and interpretation of psychotherapy and to share 
this with subgroup 2. 

Ask three members to serve on panel for the 
next session. They would discuss public and 
private worship as an important contributing 
factor in preventive medicine. 

To begin: Make a short statement (about five 
minutes) on the purpose of the unit, closing with 
a statement on the significance of the shift of the 
place of importance in the life of the community 
from the minister to the entertainer and the 
physician. 

How to proceed: Divide the group into three 
subgroups. Give each subgroup one of the fol- 
lowing topics to discuss, using Jackson’s material, 
and to report back to the larger group. 





Additional Resources * 


How to Live 365 Days a Year, by John A. 
Schindler, M.D., Prentice-Hall. $4.95. 

The Abingdon Bible Commentary. Abingdon 
Press, $8.75. 

The Interpreter’s Bible. Abingdon Press. 
$8.75 per volume. 

Miracles, by C. S. Lewis. Macmillan. $3.75. 

When God Was Man, by J. B. Phillips. Abing- 
don Press. $1.25. 

Psychotherapy and a Christian View of Man, 
by David E. Roberts. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $3. 

A History of the Cure of Souls, by John T. 
McNeill. Harper and Brothers. $5. 

The Return to Religion, by Henry C. Link. 
The Macmillan Company, $2.50. Pocket 
Book (183), 25 cents. 

Psychology, Religion and Healing, by Leslie 
Weatherhead. Abingdon Press. $5. Paper, 

$1.75. 


* These books may be ordered from The Methodist 
Publishing House serving your territory. 
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Subgroup 1—A Scientific Approach to the Body. 
—Have the group consider some of these points: 

1. Should the church continue to sponsor and 
finance medical centers, hospitals, and medical re- 
search groups, or is this a function beyond the 
responsibility of the church? 

2. What is our local church doing to support 
the medical schools, hospitals, and medical re- 
search sponsored by The Methodist Church? (The 
member who has been asked to get such facts may 
share them with the subgroup.) 

3. What are some areas of the physical body 
which medical science needs to learn more about 
in order to better understand their function? 

Subgroup 2—A Scientific Approach to the 
Mind.—Here are some questions to consider: 

1. What do doctors feel about the importance of 
the mental attitude of the patient toward ill- 
nesses? (Have a couple talk with the local 
doctors to get some firsthand illustrations of the 
importance of the mind in healing the body. 
Ask them to share this information with this 
subgroup as a discussion starter.) 

2. Discuss accident-prone people. 

3. What about Jackson’s statement that “the 
person responds to life as a unit, a whole”? 
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4, What is the importance of psychotherapy to 
the medical profession? (Have a member of the 
group prepared to give a definition and interpre- 
tation of psychotherapy.) 

Subgroup 3—A Scientific Approach to the 
Spirit—Discuss the trend toward the medical 
profession’s greater appreciation of the function 
of the church in the healing processes of body 
and mind. 

Discuss Jackson’s treatment of faith, hope, 
and love as being important to healing. 

Following reports from the small groups, if time 
permits, suggest that the entire group discuss 
further the importance of looking at all levels of 
the ministry of healing. Stress the fact that Jesus 
employed all levels in his healing. 

In closing: Try to help the class see the im- 
portance of a well-balanced attitude in body, 
mind, and spirit in the healing ministry of the 
church. 

Looking ahead: Share with the group the theme 
of the next session, “The Church and Preventive 
Medicine.” Make suggestions for additional read- 
ing. 

Talk with those who are to participate in the 
next session to be sure they will be ready. 


The Church and Preventive Medicine 





pf The Leader in Action 


By FRANK R. SNAVELY 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Review the material for this session as published 
in Adult Student. A generalized outline of that 
material might be helpful as you correlate the 
information provided the class with your own 
discussion material. Keep in mind that the basic 
purpose of the session is not the solution of spe- 
cific diseases, but the relation of Christianity to 
healing and how the church is meeting this need. 

You can consult any available encyclopedia for 
material on “preventive medicine.” Refer also to 
the resources suggested on page 19. Psycho- 
therapy and a Christian View of Man, by David 
E. Roberts, and The Church and Psychotherapy, 
by Stolz (out of print), will be helpful. 
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TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The national health picture 
II. Causes of ill health 
III. The importance of Christian education 
IV. Other therapies of the church 


To BrcIn 


Begin your discussion by calling attention to 
the topic of the first session, then introducing 
today’s theme, “The Church’s Attitude Toward 
Preventive Medicine.” The class may appreciate 
a brief reference to the nature of last week’s dis- 
cussion. Announce the new theme after your 
summary. 

Jackson provides a good introduction to the 
nature of this session. You might quote his open- 
ing statement: “Certainly, if the church is in- 
terested in helping to restore health, it should be 
even more interested in helping to preserve it and 
prevent those forces that could destroy health 
from getting started. The most effective medicine 
is that which avoids disease.” 

To further clarify today’s theme ask the class 
for a definition of “preventive medicine.” Offer 
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a clear understanding of this term, along with 
definitions of other words that appear in the 
student’s material, such as symptom, nutrition, 
temperance, psychosocial. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. The national health picture 


Present the class with this problem: Why is 
preventive medicine so important? There are 
several answers to this question, but let’s choose 
the seriousness of the national health problem 
as the sole approach. 

How sick are we? John Schindler has made this 
evaluation of national health: “Behind the front 
they put on for the public, most people are dis- 
turbed; many are perturbed; others are worried 
to the point of confusion; some are frankly 
frustrated. Most of them do not feel up to par; 
they have a tiredness, a pain, a disagreeable feel- 
ing, a misery. They have a dozen matters they are 
worried about. They are brimming with appre- 
hensions, fears, irritations. They have never quite 
connected with good living. They have muddled 
through their last 365 days, trying to avoid but 
always managing to stumble over new, nagging 
troubles, never reaching healthy enthusiasms, but 
going along nibbling on constant cares, irritated 
more often than pleased, timorous more often than 
courageous, apprehensive more often than calm. 
That is the sad failure of billions and billions of 
people who have passed across the earth.” ! 

Such people are emotionally ill. In fact, emo- 
tionally induced illnesses account for the symp- 
toms of 50 to 75 per cent of all the people who 
seek medical help. It is said that 1 out of every 
10 persons suffers from a nervous breakdown, 
and 1 out of every 20 persons will enter a mental 
institution. And not to be discounted is the large 
number of illnesses caused by organic malfunc- 
tion. 

The number of sick people provides a valid 
reason for the importance of preventive medicine. 
After presenting the above facts to the class, dis- 
cuss the inadequate therapy made available to 
sick people. Consider crowded hospital conditions 
and the lack of trained medical personnel. There 
are not enough hospital beds or doctors available. 
In many situations the economic factor is serious. 
State and private institutions are deprived of ade- 
quate therapy because of insufficient operating 
funds. 

Preventive medicine is one answer to the 
problem of national health. Through educational 
and spiritual facilities the causes of ill health can 
be treated and reduced to the extent that many 
emotionally disturbed persons will not become 
sick. Both church and medical science are inter- 
ested in keeping individuals from becoming ill. 
This is an interest that is compassionate as well 
as economically feasible. 


1 John A. Schindler, M.D., How to pa 865 Days a Year. 1964, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cilffs, N. J 


II. Causes of ill health 


Now let us look at the reasons for ill health. 
You might present this thought to the class by 
asking the question, What are the causes of ill 
health that can be eliminated by preventive medi- 
cine? Consider the reasons for ill health. Dis- 
turbed emotions, malnutrition, intemperance in 
food and drink, and social pressures are some of 
the causes to be considered. Discuss each of these 
in turn, referring to the treatment in the student’s 
material. 

Troubled people can receive help through the 
reorientation of personality offered by the Chris- 
tian faith. The theological word used to describe 
this transformation is “salvation.” It means that 
when the grace of God and the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit enter a person’s life that person ex- 
periences a worth-while reason for living. He 
responds to life “abundantly”—as Jesus put it. 

In addition to this concern the church is also 
interested in proper nutritional care end adequate 
housing for the world’s people. Billions of people 
go to bed hungry every night. Billions of them 
do not go to bed for want of shelter. At this point 
you might discuss how the various agencies of The 
Methodist Church are conducting programs at 
home and abroad to help meet this need. 


III. The importance of Christian education 


More specifically, what can the church do to aid 
and implement preventive medicine? In answer- 
ing this question, the importance of Christian 
education cannot be underrated. It is in this func- 
tion that the church can provide individuals with 
a sense of divine worth and mission for themselves 
and for the community. Personality built on a 
Christian philosophy of life prepares one to meet 
stress and strain adequately. 

Christian education is a tool that the individual 
experiences in the church school and utilizes in his 
family and community life. The sanctuary of the 
church is not often the place where life’s battles 
are fought; rather, they take place in the home 
or in contact with people, professionally and so- 
cially. 

Actually, the family situation is considered the 
breeding ground for emotional conflicts, contend 
the psychologists. The relationship between 
mother and father, between parents and children 
either helps mental health or serves to destroy 
it. Basically, the home is the place where children 
are prepared to live maturely or immaturely in 
society. 

The educational function of the church, then, is 
a powerful influence in shaping a healthy home 
environment. Through the Sunday school, in- 
struction from teachers and church-school litera- 
ture, devotional tracts, child guidance, and marital 
counseling by the minister, a Christian philosophy 
of life can be gradually created in the home 
situation. 
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At this point you might ask the class to survey 
the various functions of your own church school 
and to determine the influence rendered by these 
activities. What percentage of your local church 
members consistently read and study the Bible? 
How many families offer grace at meals, or have 
family devotions? Out of this discussion other 
questions may arise for consideration. 

Karl Stolz has written of the importance of re- 
ligious education: “Furthermore, Jesus knew, 
and his faithful followers know, that he who trusts 
God and acts for the right as conscience enlight- 
ened by God manifesting himself in various modes 
urges, is working not against but in accordance 
with the laws of nature and life. The man who is 
controlled by a philosophy of ignoble expediency, 
of disregard for self-respect, for the welfare of 
others, and for the power and mercy of God, is 
opposing the very nature of the universe and is 
bound, sooner or later, to come to grief. In the 
long run, he cannot avoid the destruction of 
mental health. He who has been led into the 
experience and meaning of Christian living is on 
the side of the angels; the stars in their courses 
are fighting for him; and he is in league with the 
principles which govern the universe. Nothing 
could be more practical, more effective, more 
conducive to normal personality than a sound 
religious philosophy of life.” 2 

While Stolz speaks for the religious world, his 
outlook is equally appreciated by medical science. 
Christian education is, indeed, a powerful pre- 
ventive of emotional illnesses because of its in- 
fluence in home life. 


2 Karl R. Stolz, Tricks Our Minds Play On Us. Abingdon Press, 
1939. (Out of print.) 
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The church can build a sound philosophy of life through Christian education. 





IV. Other therapies of the church 


In considering other therapeutic agencies of the 
church, refer to the list of twelve religious func- 
tions mentioned in last week’s teaching outline. 
These can be brought again to the attention of the 
class. You might lift up four or five of these 
functions, showing how they serve as preventives 
of illness. 

For instance, consider the effect of private and 
corporate prayer for the individual. There are 
countless instances of answered prayer to be 
found in the Bible. And innumerable testimonies 
among contemporary Christian people support 
the healing efficacy of prayer. As Tennyson 
stated, “More things are wrought by prayer than 
this world dreams of.” The individual who brings 
his problems to God, thus opening his life to the 
power of the Holy Spirit, receives a help and 
guidance that helps restore him to normal life. 

Church work, itself, is a vocational therapy. 
How often we hear people complain that they 
do not have the time or talent to fulfill a certain 
task in the church! While some are sincere in 
excusing themselves from church responsibilities, 
others are merely exercising their neurotic drives 
in their refusal. 

Church work in its various forms is considered 
to be a very effective therapy in enabling anxious 
persons to regain a sense of mission and purpose 
in life. When people serve on boards and com- 
mittees that accomplish humanitarian ideals, they 
go beyond self-interest to healthy self-giving. In 
fellowship with other servants they are led to 
realize that everyone is subject to human frailty, 
but in spite of personal shortcomings there is 
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strength in brotherhood and this aids the search 
for self-realization. 

Members of the class can be called upon to 
witness to the functions of the local church that 
are particularly meaningful for their lives. Some 
will suggest that the morning worship service is 
most helpful for the beginning of a new week. 
Others may prefer a midweek prayer service, a 
missionary program, or a discussion group. The 
discussion should aim at finding out how these 
activities are helpful. How do they meet individ- 
ual need? How do they give the participant a 
sense of belonging, of doing something worth 
while? 

In the course of this discussion consider the 
shortcomings of the local church in providing the 
therapies mentioned. This criticism should re- 
ceive careful consideration, for our basic thought 
is how the church can serve as a preventive agent 
of illness. The class might wish to evaluate the 
effectiveness of the church functions and to dis- 

cuss how these functions can be improved. 

' The services of the church are greatly needed. 
Since World War II there has been an increasing 
interest in religion. Church membership and at- 
tendance have grown rapidly. Some critics say 
that this popular interest in religion is superficial. 
However, the interest can be construed to mean 
that people feel that the church can truly meet 
their emotional and spiritual needs. The church, 
in a position of national attention, can tip the 
scales toward fulfilling its mission with men, or 
it can fail miserably. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What importance should be given to the de- 
velopment of a healthy philosophy of life? 

2. How can preventive medicine alleviate the 
problems of national health? 

3. If the church does not fully appreciate its 
function and power as a preventive agent against 
illness, then what steps should be taken to remedy 
this problem? 

4. How can the church contribute to the build- 
ing of a sound philosophy of life through the 
medium of Christian education? 

5. What suggestions do you have to offer in 
order that your own local church might better 
serve the emotional and spiritual needs of its 
people? 


In CLOSING 


Ask the class members for other questions that 
have not yet been presented. Refer again to the 
main thought of this session—the church as a 
preventive agent of illness. 

Introduce the subject for the coming Sunday: 
“The Church’s Attitude Toward Psychosomatic 
Medicine.” Encourage the class members to study 
the daily Scripture references for this session and 
to follow their interpretation in a reliable com- 


mentary. 





Remind the group that as they read the material 
for next week, they should keep in mind that the 
specific subject is the relation between the Chris- 
tian faith and emotional illnesses. Ill health caused 
by organic malfunctions will not be our main 
interest. Rather, we shall be interested in the 
effect of wrong thinking upon bodily functions 
and how Christianity may aid mental health. 


pa——The Group in Action 








By GILBERT F. COFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 


using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Worship, public and private, has been assigned 
the task of relating individuals to God with little 
recognition of its importance in relation to man’s 
physical health. 

Preparation: Be sensitive to the importance of 
the group understanding the attitude the church 
should have toward preventive medicine. Rather 
than telling them what the church’s attitude 
should be at the beginning of the session, try to 
guide them in reaching that understanding. 

Ask three members of the class to serve on a 
panel to discuss the importance of public and 
private worship as a contributing factor in pre- 
ventive medicine. One panel member could inter- 
view his minister on the subject and speak from 
that point of view; a second member could inter- 
view a doctor (possibly a public-health doctor) to 
get his attitude on the matter; the third member 
could interview a nurse (a hospital staff nurse 
and/or a private duty nurse) on the subject. Let 
each one speak for three or four minutes; follow 
this by a general discussion. The group may wish 
to ask questions of the panel for clarification. 

Ask a local doctor to attend your group and to 
be prepared for a group interview by the mem- 
bers. Ask some members to be thinking of spe- 
cific things to ask the doctor. Such matters as the 
pros and cons of sprays to kill insects on fruit 
trees and vegetables, the fluoridation of water 
might be brought up. 

Ask a member of the group (possibly your 
director of social action) to contact the Pure Food 
and Drug Administration, Washington, D. C., 
and/or your state Department of Agriculture to 
see what is being done to safeguard our health by 
their work. Find out what you can do to assist 
them in their efforts. 

If time will permit, have a local doctor lead a 
discussion on the importance of psychosocial 
medicine in the life of each individual (possibly 
the same doctor used in the group interview). 
You may wish to ask the doctor to begin to pre- 
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pare for this before the unit begins. This is an 
area the director of social action should emphasize 
as a concern of the church. The Social Creed of 
the church should be considered to see if any 
points are being neglected and whether additions 
should be made to include problems raised by our 
modern living conditions. 

Ask a member to act as an observer and sum- 
marize the discussions at the close of the session. 
This person might be on the lookout for ideas 
that will help answer the last question in Jack- 
son’s lesson materials. 

To begin: Share the conclusions of the last ses- 
sion and the plans for the remainder of the unit. 
Briefly introduce the topic, “The Church’s Atti- 
tude Toward Preventive Medicine.” 

How to proceed: Moderate the panel and the 
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discussion. Lead from the discussion into the 
group interview of the doctor. Follow this by a 
report on the work of the Pure Food and Drug 
Administration and/or State Department of Agri- 
culture. Have the doctor share his ideas on 
psychosocial medicine. Discuss the importance of 
psychosocial medicine to the community. If time 
will not permit doing so, suggest a time when 
those interested might get together for this 
purpose. 

In closing: Call on the person selected to be the 
observer to summarize the discussion. 

Looking ahead: Prepare the group for the next 
session, indicating special areas you would like to 
have them consider. You may wish to mimeo- 
graph these for distribution and for mailing to 
members who are not present. 


Religion, Illness, and the Mind 


p—_The Leader in Action 





By FRANK R. SNAVELY 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Review the material of the two previous ses- 
sions. The relevancy of the previous material to 
this week’s theme may be brought to the attention 
of the class by referring to quotations noted in the 
Adult Student. 

As you study for this discussion, keep in mind 
that the specific subject is the relation between 
the Christian faith and emotional illnesses. IIl 
health caused by organic malfunctions is not our 
interest here. Rather, we are interested in the 
effect of wrong thinking upon bodily functions and 
how Christianity may aid mental health. 

The study outline refers to psychosomatic ill- 
nesses treated by Jesus and his followers during 
the first century of the Christian Era. Articles on 
the prevailing theory of illness during this period 
of history may be found in The Interpreter’s Bible, 
The Abingdon Bible Commentary, or the pre- 
viously suggested resource books. Use information 
obtained from these sources in your discussion. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. What is psychosomatic medicine? 
II. Healing in early Christian history 
III. Psychiatry and the church 
IV. The importance of faith, hope, and love 
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To BEGIN 


Introduce the theme to the class: “The Church’s 
Attitude Toward Psychosomatic Medicine.” 
Recognize that this theme will overlap with the 
material given in the previous discussions. This 
is true because of the totality of the human self. 
Whatever happens to the mind affects the body, 
and vice versa. Also, most illnesses have their 
source in psychic disturbances. So the theme will 
necessarily overlap with much of the material 
already presented. 

However, you can announce a more specific 
look at the historical evaluation of illness and 
healing which existed in early Christianity. Last 
week it was suggested that the class be instructed 
to give special attention to the Scripture refer- 
ences. Perhaps these can be mentioned briefly in 
your opening remarks since they are concerned 
with emotional illnesses and acts of healing in 
Jesus’ ministry. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. What is psychosomatic medicine? 


You will find a reference to the term “psy- 
chosomatic” in the material of the first session, 
but additional material given here will allow you 
to amplify the previous discussion. Psychosomatic 
is a term that indicates the unity of the self— 
the fine relationship between mind and body. The 
biblical injunction says that a man is the sum 
total of his thoughts and emotions. A man is what 
he is in his heart. The Book of Proverbs has 
many lucid statements that illustrate the influence 
of the inner life upon character and behavior. 
Refer to this book for appropriate quotations. 
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Our psychic nature is partly hereditary and 
partly the result of early environmental in- 
fluences. The psychologists contend that the indi- 
vidual’s personality is basically formed by the age 
of five. So the mind contains, in its conscious and 
unconscious depths, racial and hereditary traits 
plus all that has been added through contact with 
the environment in the process of growth. 

The individual has a power within himself to 
handle many disturbing problems that arise in his 
life. Tensions, problems, and difficulties are a 
normal part of life situations. However, there are 
times when the individual faces problems beyond 
his control, and the consequence may be dis- 
organization of personality, or what is commonly 
called mental illness. 

On the other hand, it may be that the psychic 
background of the individual is ill prepared to 
meet even the normal problems of life. Then this 
person experiences personality breakdown, or 
physical symptoms that manifest his inner anx- 
iety. The doctor may diagnose the physical symp- 
toms as high blood pressure, ulcerated stomach, 
nerves, allergies, and so forth. There are many 
psychosomatic illnesses that can be named, but 
whatever the nature of the symptoms their cause 
lies within the malfunction of the inner life. 

Psychosomatic medicine, then, is the treatment 
of functional disorders not having organic founda- 
tions. The doctor may prescribe medicines that 
will alleviate the physical symptoms, but he at- 
tempts to probe into the patient’s inner life in 
order to get at the root of the trouble. 


II. Healing in early Christian history 


Jackson makes this comment in Adult Student: 
“A report to the annual meeting of the American 
Medical Association in 1956 said that all disease 
is psychosomatic in the sense that nothing can 
happen to the body that the mind is not aware of 
and similarly nothing can affect the mind that 
does not in some way influence the functioning of 
the body.” 

Although this is a modern evaluation of disease, 
the relationship between mind and body was well- 
known to the ancients. In Jesus’ day certain sick- 
nesses were believed to be the result of demon 
possession. But whether it is demons, evil spirits, 
or neuroses (the latter term used by modern 
psychiatry) the end result is the same—illness 
of mind, body, or both. The idea of demon posses- 
sion is not farfetched, because modern psychiatry 
is gradually recognizing that a “bad spirit” may 
cause disease. Consequently, it is also recognizing 
the importance of religion in human health. 

Consider the means that Jesus used to heal the 
sick. For instance, he believed strongly in the 
power of prayer. When Jesus prayed, the sick 
were healed (see Mark 7:34-35), and he ordered 
his disciples to give attention to the importance of 
prayer for their healing ministry. Once, when a 
father brought his epileptic boy to Jesus’ dis- 









ciples for healing, they found themselves helpless. 
When Jesus arrived, he healed the boy and in- 
structed his disciples that only “prayer” could 
heal some diseases (see Mark 9:29). 

Jesus also used the touch of his hands and oil 
in healing. In many cases he grasped the sick per- 
son by the hand, raised him from his couch, or 
caressed the body. In Mark 7:33 we find Jesus 
inserting his fingers in the ears of a deaf mute and 
touching his tongue with spittle. This means was 
the accepted practice of his day, and he considered 
it effective therapy when coupled with prayer and 
faith. 

In other situations Jesus used the power of sug- 
gestion and challenge. We do not mean to be 
facetious by saying that Jesus had a perfect “bed- 
side manner.” Undoubtedly the sick sensed his 
calmness of spirit and divine authority and began 
to place implicit trust in his healing ability. Jesus 
exhibited this demeanor because he experienced 
the power of God working in him. Thus he could 
command unclean spirits to leave their victims, 
or say to a man sick of the palsy, “Get up! Pick 
up your bed and walk.” 

Jesus was so interested in healing the mental 
and spiritual diseases of men that he became 
known as the Great Physician. He understood the 
dynamic relationship between mind and body and 
in his teachings he advised men, “Do not be afraid. 
... Do not be anxious. . . .” The teachings of Jesus 
are sound principles of mental health, and they 
anticipate modern psychiatric discoveries and 
terminology by nineteen centuries. 

When Jesus commissioned the seventy to go 
forth in teams of two to preach the good news, he 
also gave them the commission to heal. It was 
normal for the infant Christian church to carry 
on with the business of healing. Thus, evil spirits 
were cast out by Peter and Paul and by many 
others who never received mention in the re- 
corded Scriptures. 

Under Paul’s leadership many of the new 
churches received instructions that recognized 
the necessity of harmony between mind and body. 
Typical of his instruction are the words he wrote 
to the church at Philippi: 

“Don’t worry over anything whatever; tell God 
every detail of your needs in earnest and thankful 
prayer, and the peace of God, which transcends 
human understanding, will keep constant guard 
over your hearts and minds as they rest in Christ 
Jesus. 

“Here is a last piece of advice. If you believe in 
goodness and if you value the approval of God, 
fix your minds on the things which are holy and 
right and pure and beautiful and good. ... and you 
will find that the God of peace will be with you.” ! 


III. Psychiatry and the church 


Having discussed the experiences and theory 
of healing current in early Christian history, con- 


1J. B. Phillips, Letters to Young Churches. The Macmillan 
Company, 1955. 
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sider how the church is continuing to contribute to 
psychosomatic medicine. The modern church aids 
and implements psychiatric practice for the simple 
reason that it began centuries ago to recognize the 
totality of the human self. 

Karl Stolz recognizes the inference which psy- 
chiatry draws from Christian teaching in the fol- 
lowing statement: “The terminology of modern 
psychiatry is relatively new, but many of the ideas 
which it symbolizes are as old as the Church 
itself... . The specialized branch of psychological 
medicine known as psychiatry has adopted certain 
techniques which can be said to have always been 
known by the Church. . . . The methods of diag- 
nosis have been improved, but the underlying 
principles of the cure of many pathologies are 
unchanged.” 2 

Let’s mention the relative ideas shared by the 
church and psychiatry. Both believe that life is 
difficult and challenging. Psychiatry does not 
necessarily attempt to vanquish the problems that 
bother the patient. Rather, it is interested in 
restoring the patient to a responsible place in 
society, giving him the inner confidence and 
clarity of thought to cope with his problems. 
Neither does a healthy Christianity promise an 
end to sorrow in this world. Realistically, Jesus 
told his followers, “You will have trouble in this 
world.” But he also added, “Be of good cheer.” 
In this sense the church and psychiatry have 
similar ambitions—to enable men to function 
adequately in all circumstances. 

Where this inadequacy does not exist in men, 
both are concerned with the restoration of human 
lives to the place of strength. The church and psy- 
chiatry believe that man can be lifted above his 
character defects to a place of spiritual maturity, 
enabling him to experience the life that Jesus 
promised. 


IV. The importance of faith, hope, and love 


The transformation Christianity can make in 
human personality is an observable fact. Tradi- 
tionally, the church calls this transformation “con- 
version.” It means that the individual is not only 
converted from physical sins, but he is also 
changed from fear to faith, from anxiety to trust 
in God, from hate to love, from selfishness to self- 
sacrifice. 

The integration of personality takes place 
through confession and repentance. Confession 
means facing up to ourselves. To shun our moral 
limitations is really an unhealthy state of mind. 
The psychiatrist urges his patients to “vocalize” 
their problems—get them outside of themselves 
and into the open. The priest and minister agree 
with this practice. Repentance means that a man 
sees his problems, his failures, and decides to do 
something constructive about them with the help 
of God. 


® Karl R. Stolz, The Church and Psychotherapy. Abingdon Press, 
1948. (Out of print.) 
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The church is in a unique position to contribute to the 
mental and spiritual health of its members. 


Christianity works for mental and spiritual 
health by bringing a motivation and purpose to 
life. Through Christ men are inspired to seek the 
will of God—a will more noble and loving than 
our own. Through Christ men are challenged to 
plunge into the adventure of life, knowing that 
life is ultimately good. In Christianity we find that 
the forces of the universe are on our side. 

At the close of his Sermon on the Mount Jesus 
told the story of two men: One man had listened 
to his words, the other had ignored them. For a 
time all went well with the man who had not ac- 
cepted the principles of living which Jesus taught. 
But then he came face to face with the storms of 
life. He was not prepared to face adversity and 
reality. Suddenly the storms of life overwhelmed 
him. His foundation was swept away; he had built 
his life on sand and now it was undermined. 

The other man Jesus mentioned lived by Jesus’ 
truth. He put His teachings into practice. It was 
comparable to building his personality on a foun- 
dation of rock. When the storms, which sooner or 
later come to every man, came to him, he could 
face them. This is what the practice of faith, hope, 
and love means to our lives. Under God the per- 
sonalities of men can be remade. Under God the 
lives of men can be made meaningful. Christianity 
means mental and spiritual health. 


QUESTIONS FOR DiIscuUSSION 


1. Identify some common illnesses caused by 
hostility and anxiety. What physical symptoms are 
sometimes manifested in these illnesses? 

2. What is the difference between organic and 
functional illnesses? 

3. What similarities of therapy are noted be- 
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tween the practices of Jesus and modern psycho- 
somatic medicine? 

4, Which does the disturbed patient need most: 
a tranquilizer, love and faith—or both? 

5. Identify the healing philosophies of the 
church and modern psychiatry. 

6. How do faith, hope, and love promote mental 
and spiritual health? 


In CLOSING 


Summarize this lesson and connect it with the 
previous discussions. Announce the title of the 
next and closing session for this unit. You might 
close this session with a prayer seeking mental and 
spiritual health for the class members, or use 
prayers designed for this purpose as published in 
The Book of Worship. 


p——The Group in Action 


By GILBERT F. COFER 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Our attitude toward sickness, the place of pre- 
eminence it is given in our society, influences and 
sometimes causes a great deal of our illness. This 
study will endeavor to help members of your 
group rethink their attitude toward the place 
sickness should occupy in our lives. 

Preparation: Have a member of the group dis- 
cuss with a doctor the difference between organic 
and functional sickness and their relation to one 
another and be prepared to report. Make a short 
statement on the previous session to refresh the 
group’s thinking. 

To begin: Give the definition of psychosomatic 
medicine. Point out that there seems to be a need 
for the church to look at this phase of the healing 
power of God. Caution the group that it is just as 
important not to go overboard in the direction of 
psychosomatic medicine, forgetting other healing 
agencies, as it is for us to ignore it. 

How to proceed: Divide the group into buzz 
groups (four to six in a group) and have them 
think through some Scripture passages that illus- 
trate Jesus’ use of the power of suggestion and/or 
the spiritual condition of the individual to be 
healed. Some examples are: Matthew 8:5-14; 9: 
27-31; Mark 5:25-34. You may wish to use some 
others. 

Caution the group not to spend their time at- 
tempting to explain away the miracle but rather 
to see the positive values contained in the experi- 
ence. Remind them that Jesus did not limit his 
healing ministry to this one instrument, but em- 
ployed all known medical knowledge in his heal- 
ing. Give about fifteen minutes for this discussion. 
Have someone in each group summarize the ideas 








Spiritual Power 


Let us never forget that there is a spiritual 
power to heal which has not been withheld. 
It has only been unappropriated. The slow 
development of our spiritual receptivity and 
insight hinder the recovery of thousands who 
could be healed by true spiritual healing. 
When the Church returns to her early devo- 
tion to Christ and creates united fellowships, 
even faintly like the small body of men who 
went out in the power of the Risen Christ and 
His Spirit to turn the world upside down, 
then a power more potent to heal than any 
atomic bomb to destroy will once more surge 
through sick souls and minds and bodies. It 
will be His own power and recognised as 
such. If disease is caused by the faulty re- 
actions of a person—as is so often the case— 
then the supreme healing power will not be 
this or that treatment, let alone this or that 
drug, but a Person healing. Christians call 
that Person Christ. When He comes into His 
own, then the prayer will be answered which 
He Himself taught men to pray: “Thy king- 
dom come; Thy will be done on earth, as it is 
in heaven.” 

—From Psychology, Religion and Healing, 
by Leslie D. Weatherhead. Abingdon Press, 
1951, pages 492-493. 











shared in the discussion and report to the larger 
group. Have the group clarify any ideas that may 
not be clear. 

Have the person who is to report on organic and 
functional sickness do so. A discussion of his 
report should follow. 

With the insights gained from the two discus- 
sions, have the group discuss Jackson’s treatment 
of the importance of our attitude toward sickness. 
Suggest that the group think specifically about his 
reference to the glorification of illness and the 
necessity to modify our attitude toward illness in 
order to move toward a more healthy way of life 
in body, mind, and spirit. 

In closing: Draw the session to a close by asking 
the group to consider whether the church’s atti- 
tude toward psychosomatic medicine has been too 
conservative. Look into the possibilities wherein 
the church can minister to mankind more fully by 
tapping the resources of the healing power of faith 
and wholesome mental attitude. 

Looking ahead: Before the class leaves, ask 
some members to visit a near-by hospital or clinic 
to learn firsthand about modern miracles. 

Have two or three members study Jesus’ prayer 
life and be prepared to report to the class their 
understanding of its relation to Jesus’ knowing 
the will of God and thus being able to heal those 
who came to him. 
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The Nature of Miraculous Healing 





The Leader in Action 








By FRANK R. SNAVELY 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Study the material in Adult Student. Jackson 
offers daily Scripture readings which are helpful 
to the discussion. Follow the interpretation of 
these Scriptures in a biblical commentary. 

In addition to the resource material suggested 
on page 19 the following is suggested: Miracles, 
by C. S. Lewis (Macmillan; $3.75), and the 
chapter on health and disease in When God Was 
Man, by J. B. Phillips (Abingdon Press; $1.25). 

As you study, it is well to keep in mind that the 
primary interest of this last session is to discover 
how the church might effectively use the power of 
God in its healing ministry. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Miracles performed by Jesus 
II. The nature of the miraculous 
III. The church as a channel of spiritual power 


To BEGIN 


The author of the students’ material says, “One 
does not think long about the relationship of the 
church to healing before he comes to the idea of 
the miracle. The healing activities of Jesus are 
usually referred to as miraculous.” 

You may wish to introduce your discussion with 
this quotation, or something else equally suitable. 
In the minds of most people the miraculous has a 
nebulous quality; it is beyond their understand- 
ing and comprehension. Therefore, it is neces- 
sary to begin with a brief definitive explanation. 
Impress the class with the fact that miracles are 
by no means confined to biblical times only, for 
the power of God is made available to men in 
all ages. Our concern in this session is to discuss 
the availability and nature of God’s power and 
ways in which this power can be utilized through 
the church as a healing agency. 

There may be a tendency to introduce ideas of 
a superstitious nature or the feeling that since 
the miraculous is indescribable that it is impos- 


* Send your World Service offering to your conference treasurer 
promptly. : 
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sible in our day and time. But you can continue 
to impress upon the class the availability of God’s 
grace for human need. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Miracles performed by Jesus 


Bible students are familiar with many of the 
miracles performed by Jesus. These miracles may 
be enumerated by reference to them. The daily 
Scripture readings refer to several. 

Peter’s wife’s mother was bedridden with a high 
fever that might possibly have been malaria. 
Apparently Simon, Andrew, James, and John 
believed that Jesus could relieve her condition, so 
they called him in to treat the case. Luke (4:39) 
says that Jesus “rebuked” the fever. Another 
way of describing what happened is that Jesus 
used the power of suggestion to lower the woman’s 
body temperature. Jesus helped the woman to her 
feet and immediately she began her normal rou- 
tine of housework. 

In the case of the man with a withered hand 
there is also involved the problem of meeting 
human need on the Sabbath day, when the law 
restricted such actions. Quite a group was present 
at this incident for it took place in the syna- 
gogue; many in the group were hostile. Although 
perturbed by the indifference of his critics, Jesus 
had the utmost faith in his power to heal and the 
ability of the man with the shriveled hand to 
respond to his suggestions. Jesus ordered the man 
to stand in their midst and stretch out the diseased 
hand. The miracle took place before the eyes 
of all. 

These incidents are illustrative of Jesus’ healing 
ministry, a ministry which was continued by the 
leaders of the early Christian church. Now let us 
face the interpretation of these events. Were the 
people whom Jesus healed simply neurotic and 
open to a mere suggestive power, or can we regard 
Jesus’ healing ministry as miraculous? Was Jesus 
in touch with a power beyond the environmental 
plane of existence, and was this plane penetrated 
by the disciples who performed cures in his name? 

In answer to these questions Leslie Weather- 
head takes the stand that Jesus’ miracles were 
miraculous. The English minister says, “His 
unique relationship to God made Him at home in 
the spiritual world, and when He broke into a 
situation of human pain and distress, of body or 
mind, He brought with Him the energies of the 
plane on which He Himself lived. To put the 
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matter in another way, the energies of the King- 
dom broke through. He came to lift humanity onto 
that level, to make men see the Kingdom of 
Heaven and enter it. The healing miracles were 
the ‘signs’ of the new age, to be expected in the 
new order which Christ initiated.” } 

Our acceptance of Jesus’ healing ministry as 
being part of a supernatural experience in no 
way implies a conflict with modern medical 
science. Surgery, internal medicine, and psychia- 
try are necessary arts for the continuance of 
human health and existence. It should not be 
facetious to say that God “invented” medicine; 
man has discovered it. However, both medical 
science and religion point to experiences that have 
their source in a spiritual kingdom. 

As it has previously been stated, the function 
of the total self in a healthy state is motivated by 
the healthy activities of the “psyche,” or soul. In 
Jesus’ healing ministry and in his teachings we 
see the possibility of human entrance into the 
spiritual Kingdom. Here we find that “love” and 
“faith” are powerful expressions of God’s grace. 
In the realm of what we would call the miraculous 
we find the answer to the integration of person- 
ality and the real meaning of life under God. 


Il. The nature of the miraculous 


What is a miracle? Exactly what happened 
when Jesus healed? To answer these questions, 
refer to the explanations given in Adult Student. 
Jackson contends that a miracle is neither the 
breaking of natural law nor the introduction of 
new spiritual laws by God. He says that Jesus 
fulfilled and employed energies that have been 
present since the dawn of creation. These energies 
may be unfamiliar to us, but they have always 
been available. 

In addition, you may wish to present two more 
definitions of the miraculous. C. S. Lewis says, 
“I use the word Miracle to mean an interference 
with Nature by supernatural power.” 2 By use of 
the word “interference” Mr. Lewis does not mean 
the breaking of natural law as we know it, but the 
invasion of the natural world by supernatural 
forces. | 

Another definition is given by Leslie Weather- 
head: “A miracle is a law-abiding event by which 
God accomplishes His redemptive purposes 
through the release of energies which belong to 
a plane of being higher than any with which we 
are normally familiar.” 3 

These definitions indicate that the miraculous 
is the accomplishment of God’s will through higher 
means than those of the physical world. As Jack- 
son points out, God does not break his own laws, 
having created an orderly and law-abiding uni- 
verse. Miracles come through higher laws. They 


1 Lesli Weatherhead, Psychology, Religion and Healing. Abing- 
don Press, 1951. Page $1. - ” se re 


2C. S. Lewis, Miracles. The Macmillan Company. 
3 Leslie Weatherhead, loc. cit., page 37. 


are supernatural—beyond the natural in their 
source. 

There are good reasons why we regard the 
miraculous as being extraordinary. Jackson gives 
us one reason when he says, “We live so much of 
the time preoccupied with natural law and the 
conditions of the physical universe that we often 
ignore the function of a greater set of laws.” 

In this state we are earth-bound, when we 
were meant to be heaven-bound. Our experiences 
of the universe in which we live seem to be the 
only reality. What we know and appreciate comes 
to us through our sensory perceptions—seeing, 
smelling, feeling, etc. This existence leads to an 
all-absorbing concern with the material posses- 
sions of life. Our greatest problems become what 
we will eat, drink, and wear. When we are pre- 
occupied with the material, we tend to forget that 
the ultimate reality is the spiritual; and the 
miraculous, when it happens, is greatly misunder- 
stood. 

Not only indifference to the spiritual world but 
also ignorance of it makes miracles somewhat 
surprising and confusing. To be sure, our objective 
knowledge of the supernatural is minute. Never- 
theless, ignorance is no excuse for regarding the 
miraculous as marvelous—to be seen in terms of 
awe and fear. Such an attitude makes any event 
that is not understood a miracle, when it was not 
meant to be. 

The miraculous is other-worldly, but it is made 
available to God’s children in this world. To 
understand the supernatural we must learn to 
appreciate it as a higher power working through 
lower means. Jesus’ mission was to use the power 
of God in the healing of men, whether for physical 
or spiritual ailments. He fully intended that his 
disciples employ the same means as indicated by 
his command to them, not only to preach the 
gospel, but to heal the sick and to drive out 
demons. 

Perhaps one of the greatest miracles is that the 
fellowship of the church can carry out Jesus’ 
commands. Through ordinary men and women, 
the power of God is manifested to the world by 
the transformation of their personalities and the 
restoration of their mental, spiritual, and physical 
health. 


III. The church as a channel of spiritual power 


Jackson makes this challenging statement: “The 
modern Church is neglecting one of its important 
commissions if it fails to use its spiritual resources 
to provide a ministry which seeks to restore its 
people to wholeness of body, mind, and spirit in 
the name of the Great Physician.” 

J. B. Phillips states that the healing ministry of 
the church is an important concern among many 
people. He says, “This power of physical healing, 
which the Gospels assure us Christ imparted at 
any rate for a time to his disciples, is very much 
in the minds of many people today. Compared 
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with that instantaneous insight and equally instan- 
taneous healing, modern medicine, for all its 
marvels, seems clumsy, laborious, and compli- 
cated. This is not the place to do more than 
indicate the problem. But since when Christ 
walked the earth the link between his power to 
heal and the sufferer was a faith in his power to 
heal, many responsible Christians today are feel- 
ing that we have not paid nearly enough attention 
to the power of a faith in Christ.” 4 

We should see that the Christian faith and the 
institution called the church were intended to be 
a channel of the spiritual world into the physical 
world. The church is to avail itself of those 
energies on a supernatural plane that will save 
men from their own evil and restore them to 
total wholeness. 

In the dim annals of ancient Hebrew history 
there is reference to a God who is interested in 
human wholeness. The Book of Exodus tells us of 
the long and trying pilgrimage of the Israelites 
from bondage in Egypt to the freedom of the 
promised land. In their wanderings they cross a 
desert. After a dry and thirsty crossing they find 
a waterhole, but the water is unfit to drink. 
Bitterly, they turn upon Moses. Moses prays to 
God, who directs him to take a certain tree and 
cast it into the water. The spring is immediately 
purified. Then God, speaking through Moses, says 
to the people that he will not afflict them with the 
diseases which they knew in Egypt. “.. . for I am 
the Lorp, your healer” (Exodus 15:26). God is 
interested in human health. 

Some time ago, when Ted Landsman was 
Acting Director of Mental Health Education for 


*J. B. Phillips, When God Wae Man. Abingdon Press, 1955. 
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the State of Tennessee, he wrote in a letter mailed 
to interested ministers: “We in the Department 
of Mental Health have always felt that the major 
resource in the community for communicating 
mental health principles is the church and the 
minister. You will be interested to know that a 
recent survey showed that the minister is the 
first person contacted by most people for help with 
a mental health problem.” 

While this came from a secular source, the very 
same acknowledgment of the importance of the 
Christian faith to human health is made through- 
out the Bible. You may wish to discuss the various 
ways by which the church can act as a channel for 
the power of God. Several agencies of religious 
therapy have been mentioned previously, but 
stress the fact that it is through the church fel- 
lowship that the power of the supernatural can 
be known in the transformation of human per- 
sonality. This is God’s intention and was Jesus’ 
mission. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. For what reason should we regard the heal- 
ing ministry of Jesus as more than the mere use 
of psychotherapeutic techniques? 

2. How can the material be a medium for the 
manifestation of the spiritual, as in the experience 
of the miraculous? 

3. To what source did Jesus attribute his super- 
natural power? Through what means was it made 
available to him? 

4, What is the nature of the miraculous? 

5. To what extent is the church failing in its 
ministry of healing? How is the Church successful 
in utilizing the means of God’s grace? 
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In CLOSING 


You might wish to summarize the main thoughts 
of this discussion or the entire unit. Perhaps you 
can challenge the class to think of ways in which 
your own local church can improve its ministry 
of healing. 


f——The Group in Action 





By GILBERT F. COFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Preparation: See that the committee that was to 
visit the hospital is ready to report their findings. 

Make sure those who were to study the prayer 
life of Jesus with respect to his healing ministry 
are ready to report. 

To begin: Recapitulate the findings of the last 
session. Remind the group that the purpose of 
this lesson is not to attempt to rationalize the 
miracles but rather to understand their relation- 
ship to the healing ministry of the church. 

How to proceed: Clarify the group’s under- 
standing of the meaning of miracles. Include in the 
discussion Jackson’s statement that a “ ‘healing’ 
miracle .. . is the bringing into the natural order 
that which bears evidence of a supernatural or a 
supernormal force.” 

With a clearer understanding of the meaning 
of miracles, divide the group into small groups 
to discuss the two levels of facts: (1) the level of 
apparent reality, (2) the level of ultimate reality. 
Discuss also our overemphasis on the level of 
apparent reality. Consider (1) the proper balance 
between the two; (2) Jesus’ attitude toward man 
in this respect. (Have each group reread Jackson’s 
statement that Jesus refused to look upon man 
as a human being alone, but rather as a son of 
God); and (3) steps the church should take to 
give greater emphasis to the importance of the 
level of ultimate reality. Ask the groups to 
refer to Jackson’s illustrations on these points. 
Have the small groups report their findings to the 
entire group. Follow by a general discussion. 

Now lead the group into a look at the place of 
miracles in our modern society. Open the dis- 
cussion with a report from those who took a field 
trip to the hospital or clinic. Help the group see 
the importance of the church working with the 
medical profession in its healing ministry. 

With the necessity to create the proper attitude 
and discipline in the lives of people in order that 
they might achieve the wholeness of life, the 
church needs to explore many neglected areas in 
its healing ministry. One such area is the disci- 
pline of prayer. Lead the group in seeing that, as 
in other disciplines, there is also the danger of an 


overemphasis on prayer to the neglect of other 
aspects of the healing ministry of our faith. 

Ask those who were to study Jesus’ prayer life 
to share their findings. Have a short discussion for 
clarification. 

Now have the group take a look at the im- 
portance of their understanding the nature of the 
universe in order to be able to fully appreciate 
the total responsibility of the church in its healing 
ministry. 

Guide the group into seeing that by understand- 
ing the nature of the universe they will want to 
include a discussion on the nature of man. The 
group should become more fully aware that man 
was created to be whole and that illness is not 
naturally a part of God’s desire for man. An 
understanding of this will give meaning and pur- 
pose for the healing ministry of the church. 

In closing: The leader or some member of the 
group should endeavor to restate in three to five 
minutes the areas covered and the points of 
emphasis brought out through the four sessions. 
He should sum up the direction we should take 
in our attitude toward the healing ministry of 
the church. 





Next Month 


The Adult Fellowship Series unit for Jan- 
uary is “Africa”—the world-missions study 
theme for 1959-60. This unit will help adults 
understand the needs and problems of Africa. 
It will also help those making the study to 
be concerned for the advancement of the 
Methodist mission in Africa—specifically in 
the Congo. The unit will help adults achieve 
a sense of Christian unity and world com- 
munity. The students’ material is being pre- 
pared by Melvin Blake of the Board of 
Missions. The teaching helps are being pre- 
pared by Ina Corinne Brown, noted anthro- 
pologist at Scarritt College for Christian 
Workers, and Edwin Tewksbury of the Board 
of Education. 


ADDITIONAL RESOURCES * 


Understanding Other Cultures by Ina 
Corinne Brown. W.S.C.S. Literature Head- 
quarters, 7820 Reading Road, Cincinnati 
37, Ohio. 75 cents. 

The Nature of the Non-Western World by 
Vera Micheles Dean. New American 
Library, (paper) 50 cents. 

World Outlook, May, 1959, Africa Issue. 

African Heritage by Emory Ross. Friendship 
Press. (paper) $1.25. 

The Way in Africa by George W. Carpenter. 
Friendship Press. (paper) $1.50. 

Political Map of Africa (wall size in color) 
Friendship Press, $1.00. 





eensens may be ordered from The Methodist 
0 


* These 
Publishing use serving your territory. 
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o~a—The Leader in Action 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 
Read also “The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Acts 9:10-31. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This new unit, “God’s Concern,” is particularly 
appropriate as we approach Christmas. This is 
the second Sunday in Advent. There may be some 
editorials in newspapers reminding our people 
that this is near the anniversary of the Pearl 
Harbor incident. It was not God’s will that such 
a thing should be. Further, it is God’s concern 
that such things shall never be again. God’s con- 
cern is for our good, and this, we think, would 
involve peace among men. 

There are numerous resources for this lesson. 
Study the introduction to the unit by Charles 
Laymon in The International Lesson Annual as 
well as the lesson treatment in the Annual. Other 
resources are listed on page 39. I hope that you 
have access to Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student, 
and Epworth Notes. 

The aim of this lesson on the friendly concern 
that Ananias and Barnabas had for Saul is to 
realize that we today should be concerned not 
just with new converts but with all people. God 
is essential for conversion; man is essential for 
conserving the convert. So prepare in mind and 
heart that you will be able to challenge your class, 
both to evangelize and to assimilate new members. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 
II. Faith is realistic 
III. If Ananias had not gone 





Dr. Fiemine is professor of philosophy, Millsaps College, 
Jackson, Mississippi. 
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December 6: 
How to Help New 


Converts 


IV. It was amazing! 
V. Are we afraid of them? 
VI. “A chosen instrument” 


To BeEcIn 


Recall the other units in this series on Acts: 
“Christians Witness” (and so do we if we are 
Christian) and “We Must Decide” (our decision 
should involve concern). Recall the lesson on 
evangelism that we studied on Thanksgiving 
Sunday. It is not enough just to evangelize. The 
new converts must be assimilated as members and 
integrated as a part of the redemptive fellowship 
that is the church. The lesson is about the faith 
and the concern of Ananias and Barnabas in win- 
ning Saul for Christianity and the church. It is 
hoped that our study of their work may challenge 
us to be more concerned about people who need 
us. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Scriptural background 


You may wish to review the lesson for last 
Sunday in which we studied about the over- 
whelming experience of Saul. You can find this 
review in the first section of Smith’s material in 
Adult Student. You may wish to read the first 
part of the printed Scripture which tells of 
Ananias and his relations with Saul. 

There are three men in Acts who have the name 
Ananias. It would be well to distinguish these. 
Unlike the husband of Sapphira, this Ananias 
was an honest man. And unlike the high priest 
who ordered Paul to be struck in the face and 
who accused Paul before the procurator Felix 
(Acts 23:2; 24:1), this Ananias was a friend of 
Saul. After Saul, or Paul, escaped from Damas- 
cus, he tried to join the disciples in Jerusalem. 
Read this portion of the Scripture. Here we meet 
Barnabas again—a gracious friend and truly a 
“son of encouragement.” 


II. Faith is realistic 


Roy Smith emphasizes this point in his treat- 
ment of the lesson. Faith plays an important part 
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in life. Whatever faith you have (and you have 
some faith) is important for your life. Some years 
ago I was greatly impressed by a book by E. 
Stanley Jones which had an awkward title, Is 
the Kingdom of God Realism? His answer to the 
question was in the affirmative, convincingly so. 
He said the Kingdom is imperative, not optional. 

How did God call Ananias? What form did the 
vision take? How can we be sure in regard to 
our faith? We can’t. If we were sure, we would 
not be having faith. We must keep on seeking and 
keep on trusting. Before we can expect great 
things of God, we must attempt great things for 
him. Faith cannot become knowledge until we 
adventure in terms of our faith. Great achieve- 
ments are not possible for those who refuse to 
have a faith that “faith is realistic.” 


III. If Ananias had not gone 


This topic suggests a logical fallacy called 
“hypothesis contrary to fact.” Ananias did go. But 
suppose he had not gone. He had every reason not 
to go. Would you have gone? Would the members 
of the class have gone? They may answer by say- 
ing, “I have never had such a vision.” But are you, 
or are they, on call from God? Can God reach you 
when he needs you? 

Chilcote suggests that Ananias was indispen- 
sable. He was timid, but he was trustful. He went 
in the name of the Lord. Otherwise, Saul might 
have been lost as a person and as a leader in the 
Christian movement. (In last Sunday’s lesson it 
was pointed out that Saul’s conversion was the 
most significant event in the history of Chris- 
tianity.) God had prepared Saul for the visit from 
Ananias. Are there those in your community who 
would be challenged and blessed by a visit from 
you? 


IV. It was amazing! 


There are many things amazing about this situa- 
tion—Saul’s overwhelming experience. It was 
amazing that Ananias—who may have been one 
of the leaders Saul had come to arrest—went to 
visit Saul, forgave him, accepted him as a brother, 
and baptized him into the Christian movement. 
It was amazing that Saul should join the church, 
that he who came as the leader in persecuting the 
church should become the outstanding propa- 
gandist in the new movement. Read verses 21 
through 25 (not printed in the lesson) and verse 
31. Saul became Paul and had great success and 
endured great tribulation in the cause of Christ. 


V. Are we afraid of them? 


Have you ever justified unconcern by saying, 
“You can’t trust them” or “You can’t depend on 
them”? Consider the problem cases discussed in 
Adult Student. Are there such problem cases in 
your church which your class ought to do some- 
thing about? Are there persons in your commu- 
nity who feel unwanted? 


What would be the attitude of your class or of 
your church toward an ex-Communist? Many ex- 
Communists have a hard time. If such people 
found a welcome in the Christian church, more 
Communists might be encouraged to break away 
from the party. There is a cohesiveness in the 
party; we have allowed them to make use of the 
words “comrade” and “brother.” We forsake them, 
and justify ourselves by saying, “They ought to 
have a hard time” or by condemning those who 
are “too soft” on Communists, even ex-Com- 
munists. 

How can you be sure? You can’t. Ananias 
wasn’t sure. But Ananias trusted God. We often 
hear it said, “It’s better to be safe than sorry.” But 
if we can’t be sure that a person is converted, can 
we be sure that he isn’t converted? It may be that 
our faith in the person and our concern for him 
will be the deciding factor. 

It would be well to consider here some of the 
daily Bible readings, especially the ones for 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday, and Sunday. Have 
we shown as much concern as we should? Can a 
Christian be indifferent to the needs of others and 
remain Christian? 


VI. “A chosen instrument” 


It is obvious that this topic refers to Paul. The 
Lord described Paul this way as he was trying to 
get Ananias to be concerned about him. 

But there are other applications of this phrase, 
too. It applies to Ananias; he was a chosen instru- 
ment of God. Had it not been for Ananias, we 
might never have heard of Paul, the great Apostle. 
Indeed, Christianity might not have developed as 
it did. 

This topic applies also to Barnabas. It was he 
who befriended the new convert and gave him 
encouragement. 

In like manner this topic may apply to you and 
to members of the class. Almost certainly there is 
someone whom you—and perhaps you alone— 
could win for the church and Christ. You may not 
be called upon to endure the hardships Paul 
endured, to run the risks which Ananias or 
Barnabas ran, but you are called upon wherever 
you are to be a disciple of and an ambassador 
for the Lord Christ. (If you have not made men- 
tion of the daily Bible readings in discussing the 
topic above, they apply equally well here.) 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Why were the early followers of Jesus so 
slow to accept Saul? 

2. How do you think the message, or vision, 
actually came to Ananias? 

3. What part did Ananias play in saving Saul 
for the Christian cause? What part did Barnabas 
play? Have you ever played such a role in help- 
ing a new convert? 

4. What efforts are made to assimilate new 
members in your church? 
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5. Which is more difficult, reaching new mem- 
bers or assimilating them? On which does your 
church spend more effort? 


In CLOSING 


Review the lesson briefly. Summarize the main 
points of the discussion. Apply the lesson by con- 
sidering with the class the present pattern for 
assimilating new members. If there isn’t one, out- 
line some plans for helping new converts. In this 
connection, urge the students to study the lesson 
for next Sunday when the topic is “No Partiality 
With God.” 





The Group in Action 








By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


The new unit: This Sunday begins the third 
unit, “God’s Concern,” of the series on Acts. Plan 
these four lessons together, trying not to lose the 
sequences in the excitement of the holiday season. 
The program-planning committee may decide that 
Christmas and New Year’s get enough attention 
outside church school. Or they may, as suggested 
here ,“double up” by including both the Christmas 
story and the lesson from Acts. 

The purpose of the unit is to help adults realize 
God’s concern for the whole world and our re- 
sponsibility for spreading the “good news” far 
and wide. 

Advance preparation: A committee of class 
members should obtain from the pastor or from 
the commission on membership and evangelism 
the names of those who have most recently joined 
the church. As many as possible of these men and 
women should be asked how well they have been 
brought into the life of the church. Were they 
welcomed by individuals and organizations? What 
part are they now taking in church activities? 

Central question: How can we more effectively 
bring new converts into the life of our church? 

Opening the session: Introduce the four ses- 
sions of Unit III. Once again they may be easily 
remembered by associating them with the names 
of Bible characters: (1) Ananias, (2) Cornelius, 
(3) Barnabas, and (4) James and Peter. 

Then ask for the reading of Acts 9:10-31, with 
interpretation during and after the reading. In 
small classes both reading and interpretation may 
be done by the same person, or by a husband-wife 
team. 

Conduct of the session: Call on someone from 
the commission on membership and evangelism 





Dr. Puirer is associate professor of speech, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee, Florida. 
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“Paul,” by El Greco 


to describe what your church has done in the past 
year to win people to Christ. Suggest that he 
study Chilcote’s helps in Wesley Quarterly. 

Second, ask for the report of the class commit- 
tee assigned to interview new church members. 
How well has your church assimilated its new 
members? Allow up to a third of the class period 
for this. Reports should be specific and concrete, 
though names may be omitted or disguised. 

Finally, call upon the evaluator. How effective- 
ly is your church winning new converts and 
bringing them into the life of the church? What 
should be done that is not being done? Which of 
your present practices need revision? This would 
be an appropriate assignment for your minister, 
or for the chairman of the commission. 

Forum period: Time all reports carefully so as 
to permit general class participation. Members 
may agree or disagree, provide examples from 
their own experience, or offer suggestions for ac- 
tion. You may need to limit contributions to no 
more than a minute. 

Alternate procedure: Invite several of the new- 
est members of your church to attend this session. 
One or two may be members of the class. Ask 
them to tell about their own experiences—when 
and why they joined and what, if anything, has 
been done to make them feel at home. Follow this 
with the evaluation and open forum. 

Closing the session: Use hymn 466 or 471 in 
The Methodist Hymnal. Close with the lesson 
prayer from Wesley Quarterly, adding an empha- 
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sis on bringing new converts into the life of the 
church. 

Advance assignment: Assign someone to read 
the story of Cornelius and Peter’s interpretation 
thereof, Acts 10 through 11:18. Assign a commit- 
tee to study the membership of your church and 
make a factual report of their findings. Ask five or 
six others to serve as a panel of interpretation and 
evaluation. 

Point out that the topic next week is “No 
Partiality With God.” It is especially appropriate 
for preparing the way for Christmas Sunday. It 
lifts up God’s impartial concern for each person 
and for all persons. 


f__From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


Those Christians who were suspicious of Paul 
took the course of common sense. It simply is 
not reasonable that a man should make an abrupt 
about-face. But the common sense of men is too 
small a tool with which to handle the mighty 
works of God. 

Lacking prior experience with acorns, it would 
seem incredible that there is life in one that can 
be picked up in December. 

But let God’s sunlight and moisture reach this 
acorn, and it will become dynamic rather than 
static. By late March, its shell will have cracked 
and a coarse white finger will project into the 
soil. Here is a miracle—a promise of a sturdy new 
oak from a brown lump that seemed utterly inert 
when examined in December. 

If God can achieve marvelous things with 
acorns, how much more stupendous are the possi- 
bilities of a human life that accepts sufficient 
divine sunshine to crack it open and set it to 
growing? 


& In many of our relationships and attitudes, we 
value the “moderate” outlook. But when great 
issues are involved, moderation ceases to be a 
virtue. 

Writing in the first issue of the Liberator, Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison challenged Americans to 
support his demand for total, unconditional, im- 
mediate abolition of slavery: 

“On this subject I do not wish to think, or 
speak, or write, with moderation,” he said. “No! 
No! Tell a man whose house is on fire, to give a 
moderate alarm; tell him to moderately rescue 
his wife from the hands of the ravisher . . . but 


Mr. Garrison is president of McKendree College, Lebanon, 
Hlinois. 





urge me not to use moderation in a cause like the 
present. I am in earnest—I will not equivocate— 
I will not excuse—I will not retreat a single inch 
—and I will be heard!” 

That flood of power-charged words almost 
sounds as though it might have come from Paul. 
Had he been an easy-going, moderate supporter 
of the Jewish position, there would have been no 
hesitation about accepting him as a Christian 
convert. Neither is there reason to think that such 
aman would have become the first great mission- 
ary of the faith. 


’ Very few persons have the particular set of 
qualities and skills required for a potential Paul. 
But nearly all of us have the capacities of a 
modern Barnabas. In the eyes of God, perhaps the 
work of the convert-missionary is no more sig- 
nificant than that of the man who dared to trust 
him. 





The Counselor 





By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


Some of the most conclusive evidence of the 
influence of the emotional life over the physical 
organism is found in hysterical blindness, the 
blindness that has no organic cause but is, never- 
theless, very real. 

Saul’s blindness was very genuine. His eye- 
sight was as completely gone as if his eyes had 
been destroyed, but the cause, as his recovery 
indicated, lay entirely in the conflicting emo- 
tions that surged through his being. The agony 
that he was going through as he strove to find a 
new orientation for his life is vividly described in 
the three days of desperation when “he was with- 
out sight, and neither ate nor drank.” 

Growth is always hard; it usually involves suf- 
fering. The word that came to Ananias was a 
true one: Saul would have to suffer before he 
could find peace. Emotional and spiritual growth 
is normally accompanied by suffering. Indeed, 
suffering may be considered to be the prerequisite 
for growth. There is genuine truth in the words 
of Romans 5:3-4: “We rejoice in our sufferings, 
knowing that suffering produces endurance, and 
endurance produces character, and character pro- 
duces hope, . . .” 

C. G. Jung, the greatest living psychologist, 
claims that neurosis is a substitute for legitimate 
moral suffering. He believes that each person has 
to achieve his own sense of selfhood through suf- 
fering. “His environment cannot give him as a 





Dr. Leste is a professor in the Department of Pastoral 
Psychology and Counseling, Pacific School of Religion, 
Berkeley, California. 
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gift that which he can win for himself only with 
effort and suffering.” ! 

But suffering only sets the stage for growth; by 
itself it can be destructive. The story of Saul’s con- 
version contains authentic insight in including 
the coming of Ananias. It usually takes the help- 
ing hand of a fellow human being to make the 
transition from one way of life to another. 

Saul could no longer continue in his old way 
of life, but in making the break he cut off all ties 
with associates of the past. He now needed the 
assurance of some acceptance in the new role 
that he was ready to assume. And the acceptance 
came, even though hesitantly and somewhat re- 
luctantly, from Ananias. e 

When we think of the tremendous ministry that 
Paul carried on throughout the Mediterranean 
world and then remember the circumstances of 
his conversion, we feel a new admiration for 


2 From The Undiscovered Self, by C. G. Jung; Little, Brown and 
Company, 1958. 


December 13: 


Ananias. This little-known Damascan disciple was 
present at the moment when his help was needed. 
He did for God what God could not do by himself: 
He made explicit on the human plane what was 
implicit in the realm of the spirit. 

The initiative that Ananias took in seeking out 
Paul reminds us of a contemporary program 
which in its supporting fellowship puts the church 
to shame. This is Alcoholics Anonymous with 
special emphasis on twelfth-step work. The 
twelfth (and final) step of the A. A. program 
reads in part as follows: 

“Having had a spiritual awakening as a result 
of these [eleven] steps we tried to carry this 
message to alcoholics. . . .” 

Having experienced their own need for support 
from someone who had struggled successfully 
with a similar problem, the A. A. member accepts 
responsibility for helping others on the same road. 
And for the new convert there is no substitute for 
such help. 


No Partiality With God 


p——The Group in Action 





By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 
Read also “The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Acts 9:32 through 11:18. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Orient the whole unit in your mind. This topic, 
“No Partiality With God,” is especially appro- 
priate as preparing the way for Christmas Sunday 
and also for the final lesson in the unit, on “God 
Is Our Help.” The suggested aim for the lesson is 
that we may help adults understand more fully 
the impartiality of God’s concern for each person 
and for all persons. 

In addition to the usual resources, you may find 
articles in newspapers and magazines which 
illustrate partiality and conflict in human rela- 
tions. Partiality usually gives rise to conflict. One 
of the most difficult things for people who are 
partial to understand and to accept is that “God 
shows no partiality, but in every nation any one 
who fears him and does what is right is acceptable 
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to him.” Ponder this memory selection. So pre- 
pare and so teach that this verse may become a 
part of the memory and of the practice of the 
class members. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 
II. “The Holy Spirit fell on them” 
III. “God shows no partiality” 
IV. Changing attitudes 
V. Are all the barriers overcome? 


To BEGIN 


Set the stage for the lesson by reminding the 
class that the earliest Christians were Jews and 
that the leaders apparently intended for it to re- 
main that way. With the exception of Philip and 
his experience with the Ethiopian, the lesson today 
is a study of the first instance when an orthodox 
Jew, who was at the same time a leader among the 
Christians, has had open and friendly contact with 
a Gentile. 


How TO PROCEED 


I. Scriptural background 


First tell the story found in the daily Bible 
readings for Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday. Then read the printed Scripture, which 
is Peter’s explanation of his relations with 
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Cornelius. Luke retells this story because of its 
exceeding importance. 

Note that God prepared Cornelius and also that 
he prepared Simon Peter. It is noteworthy that 
he had greater difficulty with Simon Peter than 
he did with Cornelius. Cornelius was a seeker. The 
vision came to Peter three times. “What God has 
cleansed you must not call common.” 

Peter’s difficulty was with the “circumcision 
party.” Circumcision was a symbol of the Jewish 
law. It was a rite handed down from the days of 
Abraham. 

Paul had difficulty with the circumcision party 
and the Judaizers throughout his ministry. His 
Letter to the Galatians, especially chapters 2 and 
5, gives indication of their concern with this 
symbol, circumcision. (It is in Galatians, chapter 
2, that Paul sets forth the doctrine of salvation by 
faith for the first time. This was in contrast to the 
emphasis on the law and on works in chapter 5. 
Paul insists that “in Christ Jesus neither circum- 
cision nor uncircumcision is of any avail, but faith 
working through love.”) 


II. “The Holy Spirit fell on them” 


The Acts of the Apostles might well be called 
the “Acts of the Holy Spirit.” Luke makes much 
use of the Holy Spirit as an explanation of things 
that happened, of changes that took place, and of 
victories that the church won. 

Note the explanation Peter gave of the experi- 
ence. He saw a vision that prepared him for 
Cornelius’ request. Furthermore, he says, “The 
Spirit told me to go with them without hesitation.” 
An angel (Luke sometimes uses “angel” inter- 
changeably with “the Spirit”) had told Cornelius 
to send for Simon Peter. 

Peter makes two other points in his defense: 
“The Holy Spirit fell on them just as on us at the 
beginning.” In addition, Peter said, “I remembered 
the word of the Lord, how he said, ‘John baptized 
with water, but you shall be baptized with the 
Holy Spirit.’ ” Peter became so convinced that he 
was right in what he did for Cornelius that he 
summarized his defense by saying that since “God 
gave the same gift to them as he gave to us 
when we believed in the Lord Jesus Christ, who 
was I that I could withstand God?” 

What part does the Holy Spirit play in the life 
of the church today? I believe that just as surely 
as the Holy Spirit fell on the original disciples or 
on the people in Cornelius’ house, it can fall on 
this house today. The Spirit falls on those who 
can and will receive it. 


III. “God shows no partiality” 


Ask members of the class to tell what this 
phrase means. Discuss it. The phrase comes from 
the memory selection and is almost a chorus in 
Asbury Smith’s treatment of the lesson in Adult 
Student. Note the emphasis in Chilcote’s topic, 
“The Bigness of God.” Roy L. Smith has this 


same point in his topic, “Very Small for God.” 

You may wish to call attention to another 
speech of toleration found earlier in Acts. It was 
made by Gamaliel. We studied about it in the 
lesson, “We Must Obey God.” This speech of 
toleration made by Simon Peter was far more 
significant. The implication of Gamaliel’s was, 
“Don’t do them harm.” The implication and the 
practice of Peter was, “Recognize them as equals 
and brothers.” Furthermore, Peter was a leader 
in the movement. What he did had far-reaching 
consequences. 

Let the class give reasons as to whether they 
accept or reject this idea, “God shows no partial- 
ity.” The practice of such a principle is needed 
today. Ethnocentrism, the habit of regarding one’s 
own group as the standard and measuring all 
others by it, is all but universal. But ethnocentrism 
cannot be squared with the doctrine, “God shows 
no partiality.” 


IV. Changing attitudes 


(In teaching, the teacher is concerned mainly 
with three things: imparting information, training 
in skills, and changing of attitudes. Of the three, 
the latter is both most important and most diffi- 
cult.) 

What does it take to change an attitude? We 
accept and adopt a new pattern of behavior. Peter 
experienced a change of attitude and of behavior. 
It was not an easy thing for God to get him to do 
it. Was his attitude really changed? Later he 
seems to have gone back to his old attitude. This 
is discussed from Paul’s side of the story in 
Galatians 2:11-14. How hard it is to change an 
attitude! 

What about the attitude of the group in 
Jerusalem? According to the Scripture lesson it 
was changed. At first they were critical, but after 
the explanation by Simon Peter, “They were 
silenced. And they glorified God.” It is doubtful, 
though, that their attitude was changed perma- 
nently. This problem of relations between Jews 
and Gentiles will be dealt with again and again— 
for example, in Acts 15. Paul confronted this 
problem throughout his ministry. It was this 
problem which led to Paul’s being mobbed. See 
Acts 22: 22-24. 

It was a difficult thing to change the attitude 
of people in those days. Is it any easier to change 
the attitudes of people today? Do you remember 
any of your attitudes which have changed? What 
brought about the change? Have you ever had 
difficulty trying to change the attitudes of others? 
(Scientists today are working on techniques for 
changing attitudes in terms of “motivational re- 
search.” Interesting discoveries are being made. 
The application of these techniques is both fright- 
ening and challenging.) 


V. Are all the barriers overcome? 
It is an easy thing to condemn the narrowness 
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of others, to be glad for this experience in toler- 
ance on the part of Simon Peter, and to revel in 
the daring of Paul’s experiences in the face of 
intolerance. It is more difficult, yet more valuable, 
to consider our own attitudes. 

Are all the barriers overcome? Let the class 
consider this question. What barriers, if any, 
remain? There are national barriers. At this writ- 
ing the Geneva Conference of foreign ministers is 
on the verge of breaking up. There are barriers 
of color and race. Can these barriers ever be 
overcome? There are barriers of class and of 
group. Can we think of these barriers and of our 
part in building them and at the same time pro- 
claim our faith that “God shows no partiality”? 


QUESTIONS FoR DISCUSSION 


1. To what extent do you show your faith 
that there is no partiality with God? 

2. What evidences of partiality might a visitor 
detect in your church? 

3. In what respects are our ethnic attitudes 
similar to Simon Peter’s? 

4. Can our fellowship be exclusive and still 
be Christian? 

5. What was the significance for Christianity 
of the relations between Cornelius and Peter? 


In CLOSING 


Review the lesson briefly. Summarize the main 
points in the discussion. Ask the class if we 
honestly believe that God is concerned and that 
this concern is impartial and for all people. This 
should add to the challenge to study the Christ- 
mas lesson, “Good News for the World.” 


The Group in Action 





By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Purpose: Adult Sunday-school students should 
come to realize that God shows no partiality, but 
that the church, intentionally or unintentionally, 
often does. 

Advance preparation: Ask all class members 
to think seriously about such questions as these: 
Is ours in any way an exclusive church? What 
Christians, if any, would not be welcome to wor- 
ship in our congregation? Why? 

Central question: What groups of persons—if 
any—are excluded from the fellowship of our 
church? 

Opening the session: Begin with the Bible les- 
son. Read Acts 10 through 11:18. This is a long 
passage. Break it up in at least five parts, possibly 
more, pausing for interpretation after Acts 10:8, 
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Max Tharpe, from Monkmeyer Press 
God shows no partiality. 


16, 33, and 48. Both Wesley Quarterly and Adult 
Student offer help to the interpreter. Give 
adequate time for this important task. 

Even though the printed portion of the lesson 
does not mention Cornelius, this lesson can best 
be remembered by using his name. 

Conduct of the session: Call first for the report 
of the committee assigned to analyze church mem- 
bership. How can the membership best be de- 
scribed—economically, socially, politically, racial- 
ly, and in any other category the committee finds 
necessary. See for example the five areas of 
partiality discussed in Adult Student. 

This same committee should study the com- 
munity served by the church. What parts of the 
community are not represented in church mem- 
bership? This should be an objective report. The 
committee should not try to explain why the mem- 
bership is limited (if it is) or to criticize or excuse 
any exclusiveness or partiality revealed in its 
survey. 

The committee may seek assistance from county 
or city officials, from a sociologist in a neighboring 
college or university, from the pastors of other 
churches. They may use charts or graphs or maps 
in presenting their report. 

Secondly, ask panel members to take their 
places around a table before the class. Members of 
this group have a dual responsibility: first, to 
interpret the facts brought out in the committee 
report by making comparisons and suggesting 
causes; and second to evaluate those facts and 
say how well your church measures up to the 
standards of impartiality suggested in the story of 
Cornelius. 
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Here are some questions for panel members to 
discuss: 

1. Does the report show that ours is an ex- 
clusive church? If so, how? Adult Student (lesson 
for December 6) asks whether reformed alco- 
holics, divorcees, and strangers are made welcome 
in the fellowship. 

2. If some persons or groups are excluded, why 
and how? Is the cause tradition or custom or some 
popular idea about our church? Does any ex- 
pressed statement or overt attitude make them feel 
unwelcome? 

3. What can—and should—our church do to 
“show no partiality”? 

Alternate or supplementary procedure: Ask the 
investigating committee to interview a sample of 
community residents who are not members of 
your church. Try to discover how your church is 
regarded in the community. Ask questions such 
as these: What kind of people belong to X 
Church? Would Mr. Y or Mrs. Z be welcome 
there? Why or why not? 

Closing the session: Sing hymn 507 from The 
Methodist Hymnal, “In Christ There Is No East or 
West,” by John Oxenham. Follow this with an 
extemporaneous prayer stressing the impartiality 
of love. See the last part of the Adult Student 
material for assistance with the prayer. 

Advance assignment: Next Sunday is the last 
before Christmas. Ask someone to read part of the 
Christmas story, Luke 2: 8-14, and three others to 
speak for the groups to whom the gospel first came 
(see Wesley Quarterly): wise men, shepherds, 
and others in Bethlehem. Ask someone else to 
read the lesson from Acts 11:19-30. You will also 
need a Barnabas as described in the next lesson. 
Ask the chairman of the commission on missions 
to arrange for or make the factual report called 
for in the lesson plan. Arrange for a pianist and 
soloist or song leader. 





Resources for the Study of Acts * 


Christian Beginnings: Parts I and II, by Mor- 
ton Scott Enslin. Harper and Brothers. 
$1.25. 

The Acts and Apocalyptic Literature, by 
Edward P. Blair (“A Guide for Bible 
Readers” Series). Abingdon Press. $1.50. 

The Acts of the Apostles, translated by Wil- 
liam Barclay (The Daily Study Bible 
Series). Westminster Press. $2.50. 

Acts of the Apostles, by F. J. Foakes-Jackson 
(Moffatt New Testament Commentary) 
Richard R. Smith, Inc. $2.75. 

The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 9, Abingdon 
Press. $8.75 per volume. 

The Abingdon Bible Commentary, Abingdon 
Press. $8.75. 


* Order from The Methodist Publishing House serving 
your territory. 











[From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ One morning in being given change for ten 
dollars, I received nine one-dollar bills. As I folded 
them to put them into my wallet, I was struck by 
their condition. 

The top dollar was creased heavily lengthwise, 
and three times across. Three tips were worn 
round. Both top and bottom edges were tattered. 
It was very dirty—with grime of coal dust, oil, 
hair grease, and spots and stains of bright red nail 
polish. 

How much nicer to get new money at the bank 
—crisp instead of wilted, fresh and clean instead 
of soiled! 

But that for which the dirty bill stands is on 
an exact par with the new one. Each is equal to 
the other. Each gains its significance from its 
relationship with the Treasury of the United 
States. 

Just so with men. This dirty, soiled one, this 
one who has been handled, has a potential rela- 
tionship with God that is precisely the same as 
that of yonder crisp, well-scrubbed one! Both 
those who have kept the provisions of the law and 
those who have ignored the law have potential 
for redemption. One is no better than the other; 
both have value and meaning only by virtue of 
what they stand for because of their relationship 
with God. 


* At the Ice Follies, one act featured eight girls 
in brief blue-trimmed costumes. After four ’ 
minutes of conventional twirling, ten spotlights 
cut out simultaneously—then cut back with blue 
filters. This light made the costumes glow—while 
their wearers seemed to be Nubians! 

No doubt of it. Anyone seeing only a brief 
portion of the Ice Follies—entering after blue 
filters were put on the spotlights—would vow that 
the brightly clad Nubians, skirts and sweaters 
glowing, were among the most vivid skaters ever 
seen. 

In the revue of life, no man sees more than a 
portion of one act. What he sees is due not only 
to the external events and to his own spiritual 
state but also to the illumination. This is largely 
or entirely out of one’s control. We can do very 
little about the social and political and economic 
filters that affect spotlights that illuminate the 
world we know. 

That is a way of recognizing that radical changes 
in outlook may stem from changes in the kinds of 
spotlights that play upon a scene. Some things for 
which we now fight may one day, when new 
lights shine, seem as trivial as the ancient Jewish 
laws. 
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The Counselor 








By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


Contemporary psychoanalysis reaffirms what 
the Bible has always asserted: that dreams and 
visions are the threshold into the deeper levels of 
life. We have learned under the tutelage of psy- 
choanalysis that a dream has two meanings, the 
obvious reference to immediate concerns of time 
and place and the less obvious reference to per- 
sonal struggle or anxiety. 

The language of the emotional life is the lan- 
guage of dreams, for in the dream world time and 
common sense are set aside as inner struggles are 
revealed. With the censorship of reason set aside, 
the unconscious speaks but always in distorted, 
symbolic ways. 

Peter’s vision is an excellent example of how 
dreams reflect inner struggles. The fact that Peter 
was willing to stay in the home of a tanner, one 
who was unclean according to the strict Jewish 
law, gives a hint that he was already questioning 
rabbinic requirements. Jesus’ teachings had cer- 
tainly made it crystal clear that the essence of 
religion was not to be found in adherence to the 
Jewish law. Jesus’ openness to a ministry to 
Gentiles must have given Peter encouragement 
toward extending his work beyond the Jewish 
community. 

But, as a good Jew, intimate association with 
the uncircumcised was a break with the traditional 
purity of Peter’s religious heritage. The struggle 


to remain true to the teachings of his youth and 
yet to live out the implications of the new faith 
was very real and finally expressed itself in a 
vision or a dream. Freed from conscious censor- 
ship, his dream life expressed his real inclination 
to break away from the strict, segregated Jewish 
community and to associate with any interested in 
the way of Jesus. The coming of the messengers 
from Cornelius gave opportunity to act according 
to his increasing conviction. 

The struggle to break away from tendencies 
toward exclusiveness is a familiar one. It is seen 
in its commonest form in the adolescent’s struggle 
to separate himself from the familiar and comfort- 
able pattern of family life which he has known 
and loved for the first full decade of his life. His 
ties to his family are very deep, and the thought 
of severing them is hard to face. Indeed, so great 
is the strugggle that some never do make the 
break. Others, caught up in conflicting emotions, 
find it necessary to make the separation in a re- 
bellion that leaves scars both on them and on those 
who are left at home. 

The struggle to establish broader relationships 
continues into adult life. Indeed, every excursion 
into the unfamiliar and away from the circle of 
well-known persons is fraught with anxiety. The 
closed circle of the clique is the defensive ma- 
neuver not only of adolescent gangs but of adult 
groups as well. 

The circumcision party that objected to Peter’s 
freedom is typical of any group that is threatened 
by a policy that opens the way to freer association, 
perhaps at the expense of personal privilege. That 
the same struggle goes on today in American- 
Russian relationships is quite apparent. 





Bible Readings for Boys and Girls, 256 pages 
Illustrated. Thomas Nelson and Sons, $3. 


This is a book of Bible readings which have 
been carefully selected for use by boys and girls 
of the fourth, fifth and sixth grades. | 

The book is attractively printed, in good read- 
able type suitable for boys and girls. It is arranged 
in paragraph style with verse references given 
inconspicuously so as not to interfere with the 
reading. It is illustrated in black and white and 
full-color by Lynd Ward. While it is not intended 
to be a substitute for the reading of the whole 
Bible, it is anticipated that it will serve a useful 
purpose in providing for children in the language 
of the Revised Standard Version an introduction 
to the Bible which at one and the same time 
provides a straight-forward account of the Bible 
story and offers passages of deep significance in 
the literature of the people of Israel and of the 
early church. . 
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The selection of passages was made with the 
greatest care by a sub-committee of the Com- 
mittee on Children’s Work of the National Council 
of Churches, working on the basis of criteria 
approved by the Executive Committee of the 
Commission on General Christian Education, and 
under the supervision of Dean-emeritus Luther 
Allan Weigle. The attempt has been made 
throughout, and with singular success, to preserve 
the continuity and meaning of the Biblical mes- 
sage and to include passages which have been 
especially beloved by the Christian community 
and which will contribute to the personal religious 
life of the child. While any one of us is likely to 
miss favorite and familiar stories and to regret 
their omission, most of us will agree that the total 
selection is made with wisdom and understanding 
both of the nature of the Bible and of the charac- 
teristics of the junior child. 


—RACHEL HENDERLITE 
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Good News for the World 


oaa—~—The Leader in Action 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action” and “From Literature and Life.” Read 
also “The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Luke 2: 8-14; Acts 11:19- 
30. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


On Christmas Sunday we commemorate the 
birth of Jesus. This birth is God’s revelation of 
himself (an evidence of God’s concern for us). 
The revelation is climaxed at Easter. As teacher 
it is your opportunity to tell this story, to tell how 
the story came to us, and to challenge the class 
to tell the story to others. The angel chorus will 
sing again; listen. The star will shine again; look. 

The resources for this lesson are numerous: 
Adult Student, Wesley Quarterly, Epworth Notes, 
The International Lesson Annual (read the article 
on “Christmas Sunday” by Carlisle Marney). 
Articles in newspapers and magazines will enrich 
your preparation. 

From one point of view, the Christmas lesson 
is the easiest of all lessons to teach. We have the 
opportunity to tell the story of God’s love for man 
and the giving of himself to man. On the other 
hand, this is a hard lesson to teach. Our minds are 
so filled with exchanging gifts among ourselves 
that there is “no room in the inn” for Jesus. I pray 
that you may lead your class to Bethlehem in such 
a way that they will return home, glorifying and 
praising God for all they have heard and seen, as 
it was taught them in the class. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


. Scriptural background 

. Good news 

. “To the Greeks also” 

. Barnabas and Saul at Antioch 
. Called Christians 

. Telling the good news 


=i 
— — 


Sad 


To BEGIN 


Christmas plans are in the air. Begin with the 
class where they are. Spend a moment or two 
sharing novel plans or ways of celebrating Christ- 
mas. (It is in order to urge that the celebration be 
Christian.) You might call attention to some 





things in the early part of Asbury Smith’s discus- 
sion of the lesson. 

Christmas is one of the most significant occa- 
sions in the Christian year. It is evidence of God’s 
concern. It is a time of rejoicing for the good news 


that is come for us as families, as a church, and 
for all the world. 


How To PrRocEED 
I. Scriptural background 


There are two portions of the printed Scripture: 
the familiar Christmas story from Luke, which 
centers around the Judean hills; and the story of 
the growth of the church in Antioch, where the 
disciples were called Christians for the first time. 
The song of the angels near Bethlehem was heard 
as good news. The good news was told and heard 
in Antioch. How do you come to Bethlehem? What 
do you hear? What will you do in Antioch? And 
what will be your message? 


II. Good news 


Let the class share their ideas as to just what is 
meant by the “good news.” What is meant by a 
Savior? Do people today, in the presence of all 
our comforts and conveniences and luxuries, feel 
the need of a Savior? The good news is that God 
is like Jesus. God loves man and wants good for 
man. 

Call attention to the daily Bible reading for 
Tuesday. Jesus came not to condemn the world 
but that through him the world might be saved. 
Bethlehem, or what happened there, has been 
made known to you. Maybe you have never 
known persons who were “scattered” because of 
persecution, but in effect your city is the counter- 
part of Antioch. To whom do you speak and tell 
the good news? 


III. “To the Greeks also” 


Asbury Smith points out that it was not a 
planned strategy whereby the disciples preached 
to the Greeks. Recall Acts 1:8, which is an out- 
line for the book and also for the spread of Chris- 
tianity. The work done and begun in Antioch is in 
the third circle of expansion, to “the end of the 
earth.” Through this expansion you and I came 
to know of Christ. 

Roy L. Smith points out that this was “the first 
large-scale proclamation of the good news of 
Christmas to the Gentiles.” Why did they do it? 
If you had asked those who did, their reply would 
have been, “Why shouldn’t we do it?” It seemed 
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The Christmas season renews our awareness of the good 
news Jesus brought. 


only natural to them that they should tell the good 
news to any, and to all, who would hear it. There 
is no principle of exclusion in Jesus Christ. 

It is not unusual for persons to tell others about 
sales in stores, about interesting books or movies 
or television programs. We can talk about these 
things even to strangers. The best news of all, so 
Christians are inclined to admit, is God’s concern 
as manifest in Jesus Christ. Then why not tell it 
“to the Greeks also”? 


IV. Barnabas and Saul at Antioch 


Why was Barnabas sent to Antioch? What dif- 
ference do you suppose there would have been if 
Peter had gone? Barnabas was a native of Cyprus. 
He was liberal. His name means “son of encour- 
agement.” Note how Luke describes him in verse 
24: “He was a good man, full of the Holy Spirit 
and of faith.” It was a wise choice to send 
Barnabas. 

Barnabas had stood by the new convert, Saul 
(later, Paul); and had recommended him to the 
church in Jerusalem. But Paul had to escape 
Jerusalem. He was considered a traitor to Judaism 
and might have been killed if he had remained in 
Jerusalem. He went back to Tarsus. 

The situation was a challenging one and offered 
Barnabas an opportunity to work with Paul. 
Barnabas enlisted Paul for full-time service in the 
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cause of Christ. Verse 26 represents the beginning 
of the program of Christian education. “For a 
whole year they met with the church, and taught 
a large company of people.” The value of Barna- 
bas in the cause of the church and Christianity 
can hardly be overestimated. 


V. Called Christians 


What are some names by which Jesus’ followers 
had been known? It was in Antioch that they were 
first called Christians. Roy Smith suggests that 
this was a nickname. What large denomination 
received its name as a nickname? There is some- 
thing, after all, in a name. 

They were called Christians, and so are we. 
What does it mean to be Christian? We are ap- 
proaching the season of Christmas, when we com- 
memorate the birth of our Lord Jesus Christ. How 
should Christians commemorate, or celebrate, the 
birth of Christ? If you have not done so at the 
beginning of the lesson, you might let members 
share here their plans for a Christian celebration 
of Christmas. 


VI. Telling the good news 


Chilcote points out that the news is still good. 
So it is. What greater news is there? In a real 
sense, the hopes and fears of all the years—and 
of all the world—meet in this wonderful story. 
Note Asbury Smith’s topics, “Telling of Christ 
Today” and “Witnesses Are Needed.” The good 
news was told us. We are debtors for it. What are 
we doing to tell the good news to others? In what 
way will your living and your giving at Christmas 
tell the good news to others and express God’s 
concern for all mankind? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. To whom did the gospel first come? How did 
it spread? 

2. Why was Barnabas sent to Antioch? Why 
did he enlist Paul? 

3. What is meant by the phrase “all the people” 
in the memory selection? Are we responsible to 
help carry this “good news of a great joy”? How 
can we do it? _ 

4. How can we relate our responsibility in mis- 
sions to our joy at Christmas? 


In CLOSING 


It is natural to wish for the class a Merry 
Christmas and a Christ-Christmas. Remind them 
of the final lesson of the unit on “God’s Concern.” 
The title for New Year’s Sunday is “God Is Our 
Help.” It merits serious study. Next year, and all 
the future, is uncertain. God is eager to help us. 

Close with a prayer in which you thank God 
for Christ and for all those whereby we have 
learned of him. Thank God for his concern. Pray 
that we may share it. 
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By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Purpose: to help adult class members see that 
the Christmas message must be shared with others 
around the world. 

Advance preparation: Ask all class members to 
read again the Christmas story and think about 
this question: What would the world have been 
like had the message of the Christmas story been 
confined to ancient Palestine, or to the Jews? 
Why was it important that the “good news” be 
taken to the “Gentiles”? 

Central question: How does the Christmas story 
show us the need for sharing our gospel with the 
world? 

Opening the session: Introduce this period as 
the lesson of Jesus and Barnabas. This is the 
Christmas story—Jesus came; it is also the 
Antioch story—Barnabas went. In the attention 
we rightfully give the Advent in this season, we 
should not forget the important role of Barnabas 
and his mission. 

Conduct of the session: Begin with the reading 
of Luke 2: 8-14. Follow this by asking for the three 
speakers representing three groups in Bethlehem 
at Jesus’ birth. Give each about two minutes. 

1. The first speaker represents the many people 
who were busy about their own and the emperor’s 
business and knew nothing of the birth of the 
Christ child. 

2. The second speaker serves as the voice of 
the wise men who followed the star to Bethlehem. 
Sing 102 in The Methodist Hymnal, “We Three 
Kings of Orient Are,” after his brief talk. 

3. Finally, call for the spokesman of the shep- 
herds. Chilcote (Wesley Quarterly) feels most 
kinship with the shepherds and will help this 
speaker. Follow this talk with hymn 88, “While 
Shepherds Watched Their Flocks by Night.” 

Next, call for the reading of the Barnabas story, 
Acts 11:19-30. Then a student impersonating 
Barnabas should appear before the class to ex- 
plain what he did and why. This role could be 
played in ordinary Sunday dress, or from the 
materials used in a Christmas pageant. Barnabas 
could be furnished with a robe (sheet), whiskers, 
sandals, and a staff. Barnabas should tell why he 
went to Antioch, the conditions he found there, 
and his reasons for bringing Paul to assume pas- 
toral responsibilities in Antioch. Both Wesley 
Quarterly and Adult Student help Barnabas 
explain. 

Finally, call upon the chairman of the commis- 
sion on missions (or someone from the commis- 
sion) to discuss your church’s efforts to extend its 




















influence beyond the borders of your community. 
What is your church doing (financially, in per- 
sonnel, in special projects) to carry the good news 
of the coming of Christ to the world? 

The chairman need not evaluate (critically or 
otherwise) what the church is doing. Any effort 
is too small when measured by the magnitude of 
the task. He can take pride in what the church is 
doing, even as he wishes the effort were more 
nearly equal to the need. 

Closing the session: Any one of the Christmas 
hymns would make a good close. One less familiar 
than most, but carrying a message in tune with 
the lesson, is number 99 in The Methodist Hymnal. 
Ask someone for extemporaneous prayer based on 
the lesson prayer from Wesley Quarterly. 

Advance assignment: Several persons are 
needed for next Sunday’s lesson. Each should 
report in the name of one who has suffered perse- 
cution and borne up well under the trial. Both 
James and Peter are cited in the Bible passage. 
Emphasize the story of Peter. Another student 
may speak for Paul, whose persecution and suffer- 
ings play an important role in the New Testament. 

Other speakers may represent the following 
four persons: Mahatma Gandhi, Martin Nie- 
moller, Albert Schweitzer, and Toyohiko Kagawa 
—or still others suggested by the program-plan- 
ning committee. Each speaker should learn as 
much as possible about his subject. Information 
can easily be found from personal or church 
libraries or from other resources available to the 
group. 


[From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ Once I spent a week in a preaching mission 
sponsored by a “downtown” church in an Eastern 
city. Years ago, there had been a strong congrega- 
tion. At the time of my visit the church was sup- 
ported by a few loyal members most of whom live 
in other sections and come back for sentimental 
reasons. The house of worship is surrounded by a 
blighted social and economic area untouched by 
the life of the church. 

On Wednesday evening, before the service, of- 
ficers of the congregation were red-faced because 
they found gutter words chalked on the steps of 
the church. 

Thursday night, halfway through the worship 
service, a steward rose abruptly and hurried to 
the door. Later, he apologized. Neighborhood 
boys, lounging under the windows, were talking 
so loudly that they disturbed the congregation. 

That is the tragedy of the dying church: good, 
sincere persons are more interested in asking 
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boys to be quiet and quit disturbing traditional 
worship than in modifying the church’s program 
in such fashion that there can be an appeal to 
these “delinquent” boys. 


’& As Edgar J. Goodspeed translates Mark 8:34, 
Jesus’ challenge to his disciples takes the vigorous 
form: “If anyone wants to go with me.. .” 

This is a tremendous “if.” Desire to go with 
Jesus is neither automatic nor universal. Part of 
the role of the church is to awaken that desire. 
Part of its role (often harder) is to conserve it in 
those who once achieve it. There is little signifi- 
cance in the awakening of a potential Paul unless 
some Barnabas has sufficient patience and con- 
fidence to help the convert live in the atmosphere 
of “good news.” 


* Someone has suggested that you can’t give 
character to another person—but you can en- 
courage him to develop his own by possessing one 
youself. 


+ Basil the Great, bishop of Caesarea in the 
fourth century, had little patience with casual 
attitudes toward the church. 

“We pity the men who hasten from their homes 
and hurry to the temple as though to receive 
something,” he said, “and there pay no heed to 
the word of God, and, without any discernment 
of their own inward life, they neither sorrow at 
the remembrance of their sins, nor have any fear 
of the judgment, but, smiling, and shaking hands 
with each other, they turn the house of prayer into 
a place of endless gossiping.” } 

That caustic analysis suggests that human na- 
ture has changed very little in sixteen centuries 
and that the church loses its reason to exist when 
it ceases to function as a place for continual an- 
nouncement of “good news for the world.” 


+ In the 1943 observance of the World Day of 
Prayer, members of a tiny Alaskan church gave 
considerable thought to selection of a place to 
send their offering. At length, the Eskimo wor- 
shipers made their choice. They sent their love 
gifts to help the homeless, churchless migrants in 
the United States of America. 


1From The Sunday Sermons of the Great Fathers; translated by 
M. F. Toal. Copyright, 1958, Henry Regnery Co. Used by permission. 








The Counselor 





By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


The Christmas message, as spoken by the angel 


to the shepherds, is very personal: “Don’t be 
afraid!” This note which ushers in the birth of 
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Christ is also the note that is struck in the Resur- 
rection story: In God’s world, man need not fear. 

To be sure, there are bound to be anxious 
moments, but life is lived under God, and because 
of God the outcome is never really in question. 
For the kind of anxiety that is a part of being 
human—the anxiety about facing life with all 
the limitations of a human being—the only real 
answer is to be found in a relationship with wine 
that replaces fear with faith. 

But the Christmas message is even more per- 
sonal than this. There is no need to be afraid, 
because there is a God who cares so much for 
man that he sends his Son into the world. Man 
does not need to struggle by himself in his search 
for God and for God’s will for him. In Jesus man 
can see what God is like; in Jesus man can learn 
how man can act; in Jesus man can glimpse what 
the abundant way of life really is. In Jesus man 
has a Savior. 

Our age is inclined to belittle the Savior idea. 
Oriented to a humanistic approach that asserts 
man’s capabilities, our world tends to exalt man 
as the all-powerful creature who can handle life 
without external help. But two World Wars in a 
generation, the devastation of the A-homb, and 
the possibility of nuclear warfare from outer space 
lead to a reconsideration of man’s self-sufficiency. 
The fact is that man cannot live without the 
Savior concept. If his religion does not supply it, 
he creates one himself (as the rise of Hitler 
demonstrated). 

The message of the Child born to be Savior, of 
the star that moves, of the angels that speak is 
that life has to be lived in dimensions larger than 
those of common-sense time and space. Man finds 
his place in life only as he goes beyond reason to 
faith. 

When the Christmas message is viewed in the 
light of the Acts of the Apostles, a further empha- 
sis stands out clearly. The good news about God 
and his concern is not just for some people but 
is for all. The good tidings about a Savior is for 
all the people. Indeed, the degree to which the 
good news is shared is the degree to which it 
becomes personally meaningful. Of our con- 
temporary churches, the local parish that is most 
alert to the world mission of the church is the one 
that flourishes best at home. 

The contemporary significance of the Christmas 
story is made even more vivid when it is read 
in connection with the account of the visit of 
Barnabas to Antioch. Of Barnabas it was said: 
“He was a good man, full of the Holy Spirit and 
of faith.” In men like him God became incarnate 
again in a way that made it possible for men to 
believe in the original incarnation in Jesus. 

In any endeavor, the power of the message is 
largely dependent upon the character of the mes- 
senger. In any personal relationship, the word 
that is spoken is effective to the degree that the 
speaker lives out the truth of his statements. 
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God Is Our Help 


r——The Leader in Action 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 
Read also “The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Acts 12. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


What is the forecast for 1960? More than ever, 
the future is pregnant with possibilities. Before us 
there is a better good or a worse evil than we have 
ever known. This lesson may help you and your 
class to realize the better good. 

The numerous resources are enriching. This is 
inventory-taking time and a time for new resolves. 
The topic is a comforting and a challenging one. 
Yours is a strategic opportunity. Thank God that 
you are matched with it and make the most of it. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 

II. The sword or the Spirit? 
II. Peter thought it was a vision, too! 
IV. They couldn’t believe it! 

V. God is our help 


To BEcIN 


Recall the unit and the lesson topics: “God’s 
Concern” and “God Is Our Help.” Without being 
an alarmist, recognize the uncertainties that face 
our nation and our world in 1960. There may be 
war. If there is, almost certainly millions of per- 
sons will be killed. It is not God’s will that such 
things should be. 

Whatever befalls us, or whatever tragedy we 
bring upon ourselves, God can and will help us. 
As we take inventory, whether in our work or in 
our lives, and as we make plans for the future, 
we can find comfort and strength through the 
study of the first major political persecution that 
broke out against the Christian movement. They 
went forward with their hand in the hand of 
God. So can we. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Scriptural background 
The scene shifts from Antioch back to Jeru- 


* Send your World Service offering to your conference treasurer 
promptly. 


(World Service Sunday* ) 


salem, where a violent political persecution was 
taking place against the church. Heretofore the 
original disciples had been free of persecution, 
but now their time had come. James was killed, 
and possibly his brother John was killed also 
(there is no further mention of John in the Acts). 
Peter was imprisoned and was soon to be tried. 
From Herod’s attitude toward the guards from 
whom Peter had escaped, Peter must have been 
a prize prisoner. (The persecution was prosecuted 
by Herod Agrippa I, a grandson of Herod the 
Great. It was his son, Herod Agrippa II, who 
examined Paul. See Acts 25:13 and 26: 32.) 

The closing verses of chapter 11 and the whole 
of chapter 12 suggest that these were dark days 
for the church and the Christian movement. 
Agabus told of the great famine. (The Christians 
in Antioch sent an offering by Barnabas and Saul 
to help out the Christians who lived in Judea.) 
Strong persecution broke out. The leaders were 
being put to death. In spite of it all, though, verse 
24 states, “The word of God grew and multiplied.” 


II. The sword or the Spirit? 


Through all ages there has been waged the 
battle between the sword and the Spirit. The 
sword seems so strong and so final. Pilate, with 
the might of Rome behind him, made Jesus seem 
very weak. Herod as a king found it easy, and 
playful, to persecute the Christians. In spite of the 
seeming strength of the sword, the Spirit survived 
beyond Pilate and beyond Herod. 

Hitler overran and dominated many countries. 
He seemed invincible. But the Spirit endured 
and won. The Russians boast of their strength. 
The Spirit will win. The people of the United 
States glory in the strength of their sword, too. 
The Spirit will win. It always has; it is our faith 
that it always will. 


III. Peter thought it was a vision, too! 


To whom does the “too” refer? It refers to you 
and to me and to members of your class. This 
experience seems unreal and unbelievable. It 
seemed that way to Simon Peter, too, according 
to verse 9. Luke makes frequent use in Acts of 
the term “angel” and of the Spirit in explaining 
unusual events that happened. No one knows just 
how Peter was released from prison. Peter 
thought of his rescue as the work of the Lord. 


IV. They couldn’t believe it! 
Have you ever heard anyone say, “I couldn’t 
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believe this unless it had happened to me”? When 
Peter realized that he was out of prison, he went 
straight to the house of Mary, where a large 
number of people were assembled together and 
were praying. The maid who came to the door 
recognized his voice and for joy ran back and told 
the people that Peter was out of prison and was 
at their door. But they could not believe it. It 
seemed too good to be true. What about you and 
your class? Do you find the story of Peter’s escape 
easy to believe? There are many things about the 
early history of the Christian movement that are 
hard to believe. The more I study this history, the 
more amazed I become, and the more wonderful 
it seems. For example, it is hard to believe that 
the Christian movement could have survived, 
especially in view of strong persecution. It not 
only survived; it thrived. 

The early church had perhaps the greatest 
leader it has ever had, in the person of Paul. But 
it is hard to believe that he could have endured 
all he did in the cause of Christ. Asbury Smith 
quotes his testimony as found in 2 Corinthians 
11:23-27. The more he suffered, the more he 
gloried in Christ and the more sure he seemed 
to be of ultimate victory for the cause of Christ. 

How can you explain the fact that the Christian 
movement survived and grew and has reached its 
present proportions? I can’t explain it apart from 
recognizing God’s concern. God was the strength 
and the help of the early Christians. What other 
explanation can be given? What a challenge to 
our faith! 


V. God is our help 


We have studied some lessons in this series 
about decisions and the cost of convictions. What 
has our religion ever cost us in the way of em- 
barrassment or persecution? What serious needs 
do we have that we can honestly ask God to help 
us meet? We need to recognize that man’s limits 
are God’s beginnings. Man must do all that he can 
before he can expect God to make himself mani- 
fest. In the daily Bible reading for Sunday, God 
assures Joshua that he will be with him at all 
times. Nevertheless, Joshua must himself be 
strong and very courageous and keep the com- 
mandments that God had given to the people 
through Moses. 

Just what kind of help is God? Asbury Smith’s 
treatment is an answer to this question. Consider 
the stories which Chilcote tells in “Our Amazing 
God.” Use also Asbury Smith’s material in “Using 
Our Sorrows.” 

The help God gives is spiritual, not physical. 
However, the Spirit may enable us to have greater 
physical endurance. The strength God gives is 
internal, not external, but the strength is constant. 

In the reading for Saturday, the psalmist glories 
in a God who never sleeps nor slumbers. The 
writer of Ephesians prays for his readers that the 
faith might strengthen them in the inner man, and 
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Three Lions 


“Peter,”? by Peter Paul Rubens 


he gave glory “to him who by the power at work 
within us is able to do far more abundantly than 
all we ask or think” (3:20). 

What is God’s concern for us? It is not to make 
things easy for us, but to make us strong. Call 
the attention of the class to Asbury Smith’s dis- 
cussion of false prophets. Do they agree or 
disagree? To what extent can members of the 
class subscribe to Chilcote’s “I Believe.” 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Just how, if at all, does God help us? In 
what way and to what extent have you been 
helped? 

2. What was the effect of Peter’s arrest on the 
Christian fellowship? 

3. What attitude would your church manifest 
toward your pastor if he were “fool enough” for 
Christ’s sake to get himself arrested? 

4. What is meant by spiritual security? How 
can we get it? 


In CLOSING 


Review the lesson briefly. Summarize any main 
points that have been discussed. Suggest again 
that in our approach to an uncertain future we 
can gain confidence and strength from a study of 
the faith and endurance of the early Christians. 
God was their help. God has been our help in 
ages past; he is our hope for years to come. 
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As an expression of God’s concern, you might 
quote stanza 5 of hymn 517 in The Methodist 
Hymnal. 

The lesson for next Sunday, in a new year, 
begins a unit, “The Church Shares Its Concern.” 
We cannot enjoy God’s concern unless we share 
it. 


p——The Group in Action 








By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Advance preparation: All class members should, 
of course, read regularly the Bible lesson and the 
helps in Adult Student or Wesley Quarterly. In 
addition, ask them to recall—from their reading, 
sermons, or previous lessons—any who have suf- 
fered persecution for their Christian convictions. 

Central question: How does God help us in time 
of trial? 

Beginning the session: Ask the class secretary, 
or someone else assigned the task, to summarize 
the work of Unit III and the two preceding units 
on Acts. This can be brief, but students need a 
sense of continuity and of achievement. With the 
current lesson, the class has finished half its study 
of Acts. A brief preview of Unit IV, “The Church 
Shares Its Concern,” would also prove helpful. 

Conduct of the session: Plan most of this ses- 
sion around a series of reports about (or from) 
people who have endured persecution for their 
faith. Begin with James, who was put to death by 
Herod in the Bible narrative that begins this 
lesson. Let someone speak for James, telling the 
brief story as given in the Bible and adding other 
background and details from the students’ ma- 
terials, from other sources in the church library, 
or from a creative imagination. 

The first speaker can start either, “I am James 
...” and proceed as though he were the apostle, 
or “I speak for James...” and say almost the 
same things. Include the story of the persecution 
to which the person was subjected. Emphasize 
the strength God gave for enduring persecution 
and emerging triumphant. 

Who else should be included in these reports? 
Certainly Peter should be given a fairly long 
time for his report. Asbury Smith (Adult Stu- 
dent) refers to Daniel (chapter 3)—the experi- 
ence of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego in 
Nebuchadnezzar’s fiery furnace. Other reports 
might be given on Paul, Mahatma Gandhi, Martin 
Niemoller, Albert Schweitzer, Toyohiko Kagawa. 
Information about some—perhaps all—of these 
men can be found in the church library or some 
other convenient source. 

In small or isolated churches, however, advance 


planning may be necessary to provide necessary 
materials. 

Alternate emphasis: All or the closing part of 
this Sunday session, the last class period of 1959, 
may be spent on statements of New Year’s “be- 
liefs.” Chilcote (Wesley Quarterly) suggests four 
New Year’s affirmations. What others would the 
class want to add? Ask each student to bring to 
class two affirmations that he, personally, would 
like to make at the close of the old year and the 
beginning of the new. 

You may wish to combine the emphasis on af- 
firmations with the story of James and Peter by 
asking for affirmations on the way Christians can 
meet tribulation or persecution. How does God 
help us to overcome difficulties and find strength 
in adversity? 

Closing the session: Number 256 from The 
Methodist Hymnal, “Faith of Our Fathers,” is an 
appropriate hymn with which to close this ses- 
sion. Ask someone to add an extemporaneous 
prayer for God’s continued help and blessing on 
those who bear persecution for the sake of the 
gospel. 

Advance assignment: Unit IV of the study of 
Acts, “The Church Shares Its Concern,” begins in 
January. 


mo——From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


~ For the most part, we tend to identify God’s 
help with spectacular and unusual events. It is 
not difficult to enter a state of awe when con- 
fronted with so strange a situation as the super- 
natural opening of prison doors. But we usually 
find it hard to be awed by the altogether marvel- 
ous things that can be seen any time we care 
to look. 

Take a plate of meat and potatoes, for example. 
Its energy may be converted into throbbing of 
the heart. Or the power that is locked within the 
cellular structure of meat and potatoes may fire 
the brain and soul of a man. 

Hidden within this food, then, there may be a 
poem or a song or a painting. It can give the 
energy required for a man to walk five miles, 
play a game of baseball, dig a ditch, or repair the 
roof of the church. 

So viewed, the simplest and most commonplace 
of food substances become symbols of God’s lov- 
ing care—and of the altogether marvelous way in 
which his universe is constructed. 


& There is nothing in Scripture to support the 


view that those who are faithful in following God 
will be preserved from stepping into trouble. 
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That is not the promise. Rather, we are assured 
that those who truly worship the Father will not 
step into any trap from which he cannot deliver 
them! 

All God’s faithful run the risk of traps and 
prisons and persecutions. But no confinement into 
which men are put by other men is strong enough 
to resist the liberating force of God’s help. Such 
rescue is not necessarily physical. It may be of 
such nature that men will not even notice that a 
miracle of deliverance has taken place. 


’ In his Discourses on Religion (out of print), 
Friedrich Schleiermacher suggests that spiritual 
blindness is the factor preventing us from seeing 
many marvelous deliverances. “Every event,” he 
says, “even the most natural and commonplace, is 
a miracle if it lends itself to a controllingly re- 
ligious interpretation.” 


| The Counselor 








By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


Peter’s miraculous escape from prison is a 
fitting story for the last Sunday of the old year. 
We shall never be able to recapture the actual 
events that took place, but whatever happened, 
Peter believed that he was led in his escape by 
God. When the gates of the city opened before 
him, he was convinced that God made his escape 
possible. 

There is a sense in which not only Peter but any 
of us can be led to gates that seem closed but 
which on closer inspection turn out to be open. 

For those who cultivate living in the expectant 
mood, miraculous things continually happen. 
Some never make new friends because they do 
not expect to find friendly people. Some never 
find adventure because they do not expect to live 
adventuresome lives. Some never experience joy 
because they expect life to bring only sorrow. 
Some never discover faith because they do not 
expect to penetrate beyond the superficial levels 
of life. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning talks of the ex- 
pectant mood in memorable words: 


Earth’s crammed with heaven, 
And every common bush afire with God; 
But only he who sees takes off his shoes, 
The rest sit round it and pluck blackberries.1 


Peter expected to find God and his help, even in 
prison—and so he did. We find pretty much in life 
what we are looking for. 





1 From “Aurora Leigh.” 
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Perhaps the best way to think of Peter’s ex- 
pectations is in the light of a newer translation of 
a familiar Scripture verse. The older version 
(King James) of Romans 8:28 reads: “We know 
that all things work together for good to them 
that love God.” The newer translation (Revised 
Standard Version) makes the meaning clearer: 
“We know that in everything God works for good 
with those who love him.” 

Knowing that some things, such as the power 
of Herod do not work for good, Peter could never- 
theless see the power of God at work even in the 
darkest places. He dared to believe that he could 
be used by God to help to open doorways that 
seemed closed and to find pathways that seemed 
hidden. 

That Peter was sustained in his expectant mood 
by the prayers of the faithful is quite obvious. To 
be able to maintain an expectant mood in the 
face of adversity calls for the support of a con- 
genial fellowship. Not all of us can believe in the 
power of God to open unexpected doors; not all 
of us have the faith of a Peter to face prison. But 
all of us can become a part of the sustaining fel- 
lowship that provides backing for some ad- 
venturesome spirits who by their creativity show 
us the way. 

That Peter played a part in making the unex- 
pected happen is quite clear. The story is very 
explicit at this point: “And Peter came to himself, 


and... went...” Doors may have been opened 
for him, but Peter took the initiative in going 
through them. 


The opening of opportunity is only a small part 
of any story; it is in taking advantage of the op- 
portunity that man’s real stature is disclosed. If 
God’s hand is to be seen in the circumstances of- 
fered us by life, then what happens from there on 
depends on our response. If, as Elizabeth Brown- 
ing declares, God’s hand is in evidence in even the 
commonplace experiences of life, then, like Peter, 
we need to come to ourselves, take stock of our 
position, and go forth in a new perspective to take 
advantage of new opportunities. 





Next Month 


The International Lesson Series for next 
month will deal with the unit, “The Church 
Shares Its Concern,” and will begin the unit, 
“Christianity in Action.” 

The weekly lesson topics will be: 

January 3: Pioneers for Christ 

January 10: Strengthening Our Churches 

January 17: The Gospel Versus Legalism 

January 24: The Gospel Changes Lives 

January 31: The Demand for Repentance 
and Faith 
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Center-Column References and Concordance 
--Now Yours In Today’s Most Useful Bible... 





The New RSV 


Concordance 


Bible 


He: THE BrstE that will make your lesson 
planning much easier. It’s a new concordance 
RSV Bible which you'll find so interesting and help- 
ful—it’ll help make you the kind of teacher people 
want to listen to! 

Not only will you have today’s most useful and 
popular Bible written in modern day language, but 
you'll have one with these added new features: 
a concise concordance, center-column references, 
a list of proper names, and full-color maps! 

This is the first time since the RSV Bible came 
into use that there has been a RSV Concordance 
Bible. Use it just one time and you'll see why 
teaching becomes so much easier. 

The new RSV Concordance Bible is now available 
from your Publishing House—use the convenient 
coupon on this page and order now so you'll be sure 
to have your copy soon. Choose from seven differ- 
ent bindings! 


Ge FILL IN AND MAIL TODAY xx 
Order from Dept. SP 


THE METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Baltimore 3 . Chicago 11 e Cincinnati 2 
Dallas 1 + Detroit 1 € Kansas City 6 
Nashville 2 e New York 11 e Pittsburgh 30 
Portland 5 e Richmond 16 e San Francisco 2 


Please send me, postpaid, the Bibles indicated: 


[GS 550 ss 55csehcbeeaied $9.00 
Bi |, rae $12.50 
EC] lo... 275 aa are re $12.50 
EL LU... Shas serge $17.50 
Bl Ue nr, $17.50 
Be ee $22.50 
Ep Ya re $22.50 
(0 Church Supply Catalog ..... FREE 


0) Payment enclosed [] Charge to my account 


Add state sales tax where it applies 
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EIGHT OUTSTANDING FEATURES 
e More than 75,000 center-col- ¢ 1,504 pages in each of the 


umn references 
e 192-page concise concordance 
List of Proper Names 
Printed in easy-to-read 9-point 
type e All bindings stamped in genu- 
Page size, 512x8 5/16 inches ine gold 


CHOOSE FROM THESE ATTRACTIVE BINDINGS 


MAROON BUCKRAM OVER BOARDS. Leatheroid spine; 

stamped; headbands; India paper; less than 114 inches thick. 
TN-4800X postpaid, $9.00 
BLACK GENUINE LEATHER BINDING. Limp style; round corners; 
gold edges; less than 114 inches thick. India paper. : 
1N-4807X eee postpaid, $12.50 
RED GENUINE LEATHER BINDING. Otherwise same as the black 
leather edition. TN-4807XR ...................26.- postpaid, $12.50 
BLACK GENUINE COWHIDE BINDING. Semi-overlapping covers; 
Indopaque paper; round corners; gold edges; ribbon marker. Only 
13/16-inch thick. TN-4808X ... postpaid, $17.50 
RED CENUINE COWHIDE BINDING. Same as black genuine cow- 
hile edition. TN=SB0BRR .. .....5 ccc cs ccsccacwss postpaid, $17.50 
BLACK GENUINE MOROCCO BINDING. Leather-lined; semi-over- 
lapping covers; Indopaque paper; round corners; gold edges; rib- 
bon marker. Only 13/16-inch thick. TN-4868X ... postpaid, $22.50 
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¢ Twelve maps in 6 colors; pres- 
entation page in 3 colors 
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RED GENUINE MOROCCO BINDING. Same as black genuine Morocco 
Se i ee arene postpaid, $22.50 
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FREE CHURCH SUPPLY CATALOG 


Check the coupon for your free 112-page 
Supply Catalog—a complete catalog of 
church and church school supplies ... 
gift items. Illustrated. 


Shop at our COKESBURY BOOKSTORES: 
Atlanta, 72 Broad Street, N. W. 
Boston, 577 Boylston Street 
Los Angeles, 5244 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Nashville, 417 Church Street 














